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EDITORIAL 
THE LIBRARY AS A LIVING FORCE 


As soon as men were so far advanced in civilization as to commit 
their thoughts to writing in any portable form, whether on papyrus, 
bricks, parchment or paper, there were books and consequently 
libraries. Public libraries in the modern sense of the term—instituted 
for the purposes of research in all branches of knowledge—have 
existed from the most remote antiquity. Of town libraries in the 
United States, the first is said to have been opened in Salisbury, 
Connecticut, in 1803, but the really progressive free public library 
belongs to the latter half of the 19th century, following the organiza 
tion of the American Library Association in 1876. 


Libraries, both public and special, were a_ well-established part 
of community life when the national social hygiene movement was 
begun in this country in 1914. The American Social Hygiene Asso 
ciation turned immediately to librarians to furnish a public education 
channel, and began at once to develop materials especially suited 
for library use in this respect. One of the Association’s first projects 
was the JouRNAL or SociaL HyaGrene series of studies and reports 
What Shall We Read?, out of which grew the selected reading list 
now known as The Social Hygiene Bookshelf, just published in its 
1950 edition. Each year since 1933 at least one issue a year of the 
JourRNAL has been devoted especially to library interests, and the 
library has been kept constantly in mind in indexing and other 
practical aspects of magazine publication. 


This Seventeenth Annual Library Number, the final issue to be 
produced under the present editorial management, is dedicated with 
the renewed and strengthened conviction that no element in com- 
munity and educational affairs today is more alive, more generally 
effective, and more potentially forceful, than the 23,000 publie and 
special libraries which serve the American people. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE AMERICAN FAMILY? 


FLORENCE ROCKWOOD KLUCKHOHN, Ph.D. 


Dr. Kluckhohn, nationally known for her work in the field of social anthropology, is a 
member of the faculty of Harvard University's Department of Social Relations. A native 
of Illinois, she is a graduate from the University of Wisconsin, with graduate work at 
Radcliffe College and six years’ teaching experience at Wellesley College. She gave 
this searching analysis of American family life problems at the Annual Meeting and 
Social Hygiene Day celebration held by the Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene 
in Boston on February 10 last. 


One has only to pick up the latest magazine or the daily news- 
paper, or switch on the radio, to see and hear a multitude of argu- 
ments, pro and con, on the subject of family relations. Few subjects 
are of such crucial importance to Americans. Just witness the news 
reporting. Lectures on art or literature or music are scantily covered 
in the press. But mention the family, especially mention women, 
and reporters fly to the telephones. Does this mean that the family 
is in a more acute state of distress today than it has been in the past? 
I think not. It means merely, I believe, that because of today’s 
elaborate communication system we are hearing more about something 
which has always been a matter of concern. 


Skim Calhoun’s Social History of the American Family.’ The 
pages bristle with comments, made in the eighteenth aad nineteenth 
centuries or earlier, on the state of the. American family. Our chil- 
dren of that past day were called impudent, for our women there 
were various descriptive terms, for the most part not too laudatory, 
and men too came in for their share of blame or praise. These 
comments were not phrased as we phrase ours today. America, 
change-worshipping society that she is, cannot even treat her prob- 
lems in a traditionalistic way. Each generation must have its own 
new version of the old problems and its new solutions too. No genera- 
tion wants to be called ‘‘old-fashioned.”’ 


Twentieth Century Families 

This is not to say that there have been no real changes. There 
have been many. Our country has become a predominantly urban 
society, and became such with breath-taking rapidity. We have 
today something like 17 million women, many of them = married, 
working outside the home, a figure which contrasts strikingly with 
the 1900 figure of 3 million women in the labor force. The family 
is smaller today than ever before, and there are more actual divorces. 
It would seem—at least from the reporting of it—that delinquency 
has increased. Furthermore, new ideas from the fields of psycho- 
analysis and psychiatry have taken hold and brought into focus the 


1 Arthur W. Calhoun, A Social History of the American Family (New York, 
Barnes & Noble, Ine., 1945). 
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role of the family in the adjustment and maladjustment of indi- 
viduals, Delinquency and crime, neurotic disturbances once attrib- 
uted to the genes—they still are in many areas of the United 
States—are now more often laid on the doorsill of the family as a 
relationship structure. 


One cannot and should not quarrel with a great deal of what the 
analysts and others concerned chiefly with the individual have to 
say. But it is too much to argue that what happens in the first 
few years of a child’s life is all that counts in his adjustment or 
lack of it. It is dangerous to lose sight of the values of the culture 
in which individuals live. I use the word ‘‘dangerous’’ deliberately, 
because we are a people who take some things terribly for granted. 
We are a people who move our residence from California to New 
York, shift with ease from automobile to airplane, lose sight of old 
friends and make new ones. Precisely because we are accustomed 
to this kind of shift and change, we often fail to realize that we 
are a people just as much caught in a web of basic cultural orienta- 
tions as are ‘‘other peoples’? whose customs we like to think of as 

queer.’ And our family system is no less an expression of these 
orientations than of any other set of institutions. In any society 
the family structure is integrated with other institutions, and all 
vive expression to some degree of the basic orientations. And so 
the problem is: How is the American family—as a kind of American 
grouping—related to the rest of the social system? 


The Family in the American Social System 

In America we do not, of course, have such a thing as a single 
family type. We have the kind of variation which results from our 
having within one nation large groups with quite different cultural 
backgrounds, groups with still recent memories of other countries 
Besides these we have families that stand midway between those 
of a rather clear-cut ethnic background and those more dominantly 
American. Then there are the differences which exist between our 
economic class levels. Beyond all this kind of difference there is 
much more real diversity in individual families than is commonly 
found in any given society. As Margaret Mead has pointed out in 
her recent book, Male and Female? no two families are ever found 
to be exactly alike. Yet it is this very diversity which makes us put 
so much stress upon the dominant ideal type of family. We could 
not weld our differences together in any kind of whole if there 
were not a strong sense of conformity and oneness All of us are 
aware to some degree of what kinds of relationship, what kinds of 
behavior should be present in The Good Family. 


What Is Our Typical Family Group? 
he dominant ideas about the family in America are those of the 
middle class. Families of the upper class, of the lower class and 


Margaret Mead, Male and Female A Study of the Sexes in a Changing 
World (New York, W. Morrow, 1949 
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of ethnic groups differ in many respects, but all are dominated by 
the middle-class way of life. So let us try to describe this middle- 
elass ideal family. 


[ noticed, when Dr. Fleming * spoke a moment ago, that he defined 


the family as composed of husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, 
and sons and daughters. This would horrify many people in other 
parts of the world: Where are the grandparents, where are the 
cousins, where are the sisters and brothers, the uncles and aunts? 
The answer is, in America they simply are not there. It has never 
been part of the American pattern to pay much attention to what 
is known as the extended family. Our concentration is upon the 
nuclear family, composed of father, mother, and immature sons and 
daughters. For children, this is termed the ‘‘family of orientation’’; 
for the older generation it is the ‘‘family of procreation.’’ The 
important point to understand is that we do not stress generational 
continuity. In fact, we disregard it to the limits that the biological 
facts will permit. 


Ours is also a family system in which there is a great deal of 
flexibility of function. To us, so accustomed to this flexibility, there 
is nothing unusual about it. To peoples of other societies it is con- 
stantly amazing. Last summer I lectured on American culture to 
students of sixteen nationalities in Europe. I found them most 
especially interested in our dating patterns and in all aspects of 
family life. Bafflement and astonishment were their chief response 
to the kind of flexibility of function which produces husbands who 
wash dishes and wives who make out income tax returns. 


Of course, in our family—at least up to the present time—it is 
supposedly the father who makes the living. He is the one who is 
gone all day. We all know the stereotype of the father rushing to 
catch the 8:10 train, coming home jaded at night, seeing very little 
of his children. It is a familiar picture, especially in urban areas. 
But what is underneath this picture? What is the system of values, 
the basic cultural orientations, which this family is mirroring 
mirroring just as much as do our economic institutions or any other 
institutions ? 


American Values and the Family Structure 

I will try to phrase quickly some of the ways in which our society 
contrasts so strikingly with others in its value orientations. We 
are a people who believe in achievement. We have what | would 
call an ‘‘achieving orientation,’’ which means very definitely that 
we make our judgment of people in terms of what they accomplish 
what they ‘‘do.’’ This does not mean that we make no other judg- 
ments—only that we base our primary judgment on accomplishment. 
We are a people, also, who believe in rational mastery of situa- 
tions. We believe that people should overcome obstacles. We believe 
that people should be independent, work on their own initiative, and 


* Dr. William L. Fleming, president of the Massachusetts Society for Social 


Hygiene. 
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be able to take responsibility. And our faith is in the perfeetibility 
of the human being. We have a definition inherited from our Puritan 
ancestors that human nature, basically, is evil, and that it is up to 
us to make it better. Although we seem to be shifting away from 
this orientation, it is probably true that a majority still hold some- 
thing of the notion. It is one basis for our kind of striving 


There is still another kind of orientation which is perhaps of the 
yreatest importance for the understanding of family structure. I 
eall this the ‘‘relational orientation.’’ It is the principle which 
defines the general way in which members of the society interact 
with each other, and how they share in the basic values of the society 
l have found it useful to distinguish three such general principles 
the lineal, the collateral and the individualistic 


The Individual and the Group 

Obviously all societies must put some emphasis upon each of the 
three. But it makes all the difference where the main stress or 
emphasis is placed. In a society where the major relational emphasis 
falls on the iineal principle, that is upon generational continuity 
or the hereditary aspect of relationships, the status the individual 
occupies——his position as such—will be of far more importance than 
the individual as a person. The majority of the roles the individual 
an or will play will be ascribed, not achieved. If the collateral 
principle of relationship is dominant in a society it is predicted 
that the laterally extended grovp and its goals will be of chief 
importance. The individual as a person is likely to be next in impor- 
tance, and last, the system as a whole. At the opposite extreme 
from the lineal principle les the individualistic. Here individuals 
share in the basic values of the culture directly as individuals. Group 
structures—both lineal and collateral—are important, but in order 
of relational importance they rank third. Both the individual and 
the total system have a greater significance. And Americans, more 
than most peoples, hold to the individualistic relational emphasis 


“Voluntary” Family Ties 


Now what do these basic cultural orientations mean for the family 
system? One speaker today made a point of the fact that we are 
seldom coerced into organizations, that we are a people who believe 
in going into things voluntarily. And, as I pointed out earlier, 
up to the limit of biological possibility, this is the way we treat our 
family too. The family is to a marked degree a voluntary group 
Chis is a rather strange idea, since there is no doubt at all that 
Americans are tremendously sentimental about their family structure 
and that the family structure is very meaningful to us. We need 
it to hold us together, because we are not held together very firmly 
n any other way However, | would say that the family, as a 
rouping, tends to receive less emphasis than either the individual 
rr the total system 

Let me illustrate what [| mean by this. We know the facts well 
We know that we are brought up to love our brothers and sisters, 
but we know too that when people reach the age of thirty-five or 
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forty, they will probably have good friends whom they know much 
more about than they do about their brothers and sisters, and whom 
they probably care for more. At any rate, they see more of them. 
We know that there are no strong links between the generations. 
Sometimes, of course, the interests of two generations are similar 
and parents and children do maintain strong bonds, but when this 
happens it is a personal relationship, not something defined by the 
institutional structure. There is no common expectation by parents 
that their children will look after them in their old age. Parents 
may admire or lament the son they hardly know and do not under- 
stand at all. We have all seen the advertising man’s nostalgic version 
of the situation: the lonely mother smiling reminiscently at the tele- 
gram and flowers she receives on her memorial day. As one anthro- 
pologist has put it, this is an American ‘‘rite of atonement.”’ 


These facts are more striking today in our urban centers than 
they formerly were on the frontier or on the farm or in the small 
town. But it would be wrong to regard today’s family as one which 
has fallen from a state of patriarchal grace. It is true that our 
rural family units were once more closely knit than are those of 
urban areas today. There were more interests in common then for 
a longer period of time. But it has always been expected that chil- 
dren should leave home when mature, and except in a few areas in a 
few periods, the concept of an extended family has always been 
foreign to us. 


There is ne denying that a type of family structure like our own 
creates strains for the individual. But so also do family systems 
of other types. I myself have watched the bitter conflict and tre- 
mendous frustration which the lineal and status-ridden Mexican 
family structure has created between the elder superior brother and 
the subordinate younger brother. I have watched the typically 
dependent and personally irresponsible behavior which that system, 
with its emphasis upon the authority of age and tradition, creates 
in its maturing young. 


Effects of the “Achievement Ideal” 

In addition to having a relational orientation that stresses indi- 
vidualism, we are also a people who are dominantly achievement- 
minded. In the main, we judge a person not by who he is, not by 
what place he is born into in the various institutional structures, 
but by what he does. This orientation has its effect on family struc- 
ture. Or to phrase it another way: our type of family is in accord 
with this orientation. With its broken generational lines, with its 
training for independence, it does develop people, theoretically at 
any rate, who are self-sufficient and free to move about. It also 
again theoretically—develops people who are highly flexible. Our 
political and economic system is what it is only because of individuals 
of this kind. Many of the reforms that are being proposed for the 
American family system appear to me to be heading toward a rela- 
tional, orientation other than the individualistic. And we can rest 
assured that if the family moves into a different relational direction, 
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then the American system as a whole will change. All of our insti- 
tutions are interrelated and what affects one will bring alteration 
in all. Therefore, | dismiss any plea for an *‘extended family.’’ 


What Lies Behind Our Family Problems? 

The other criticisms of family life which are being made today 
those concerned with the high divorce rate, delinquency, with various 
aspects of sexual adjustment and so on—are criticisms of difficulties 
in the family system as it stands. But we have to formulate our 
criticisms meaningfully. I believe the questions now being asked 
should be phrased in this way: What ean be done to produce more 
people who are more completely independent, who are more nearly 
the kind of people that this system, ideally, should produce—people 
who are released early to relate themselves, if you will, in a broad 
way to the total system through groups, always, but groups that 
are secondary to the system as a whole? 


Before | try to give even a tentative answer to the questions as 
phrased, let me make clear that 1 am no alarmist. 1 am afraid 
that we sometimes make generalizations about American culture on 
the basis of cases coming into our clinics and counseling agencies. | 
think that the problems affecting our family system are serious, but 
not so serious that we should lose our sense of balance. Much dis- 
cussion today is centered on what appear to me to be symptoms of 
the more fundamental problems which arise from the cultural orienta- 
tions of our society | would single out for discussion three such 
problems 1) the confused definition of the feminine role; (2) a 
faulty and far from satisfactory husband-wife relationship; and 
3) a questionable parent-child, especially mother-child, relationship. 


American Women in a Changing Society 


Obviously the three problems are interrelated and what is done 
to effect change in any of them will bring change in the others. If 
any one of them can be pointed to as the most crucial—the most 
n need of alteration—-I would say it is the definition of the femi 
rhithe role 


Of course, we do have happy women in America—-we do have well- 
balanced mothers and emotionally adjusted wives-——-but apparently the 
number of such is not numerically very large. This fact is mirrored 
in our high divoree rates and in the kinds of problems which reach 
our guidance clinics. The reports of psychiatrists bear it out. I 
myself have seen it in the past when I was teaching young girls 
of college age. These girls, each one so romantically minded, were 
certain that they were going to be different. The problems of adjust- 
ment which affected others could not affect them. Five years later 
many of them not only were not different, but themselves knew 
that they were not 


We are at the present time ambivalent in our education of women. 
We train our young girls for autonomy and independence. We train 
them in our schools very much as we train our young men. Further- 
more, we seem to expect that women will always be able to step in 
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in any emergency, whether of an individual family or of the nation, 
and do the work commonly expected of men. But all this is educa- 
tion on a contingency basis, because we still resent married women 
in the oceupational world—even though millions are now there—and 
still argue that woman’s place is in the home. Not everyone argues 
this, of course. There are those who are extremists in the other 
direction. Feminism is not dead in America. It just has a different 
costume—a slightly more feminine costume—than it had in the nine- 
teenth century. Yet on the whole I believe that a majority of 
Americans have the first idea and not the extremists’ view. Women 
themselves have it. Almost all of them have it before marriage— 
and some afterwards. But the number who hold the conventional 
idea after marriage grows smaller each year. 


Training for Family Life as a Profession 

There are good reasons why this is so. We are, as has been said, 
an occupationally oriented people—a people which gives its highest 
prestige rewards for success in the regularized occupational system. 
To a very large extent art, music and even literature have been 
left to women, but left to them as appreciators, not creators. We 
have not up to the present time given first-order rewards to success 
in these fields. The ‘‘best-seller’’ book is an exception, but that is a 
ease of literature becoming big business. 


As for the more specifically domestic aspects of the feminine role, 
the prestige rewards, in all save the mother aspect, are about as 
low as one can imagine. Not many girls are systematically trained 


either at home or in schools to manage houses, to cook, to market 
or to do any of the things which could make homes a place of more 
creative expression than they now are. Trained in one way, then 
asked to behave in other ways, is it any wonder that women become 
resistive, or that the management of many homes is fairly chaotic? 


This sounds like an argument for both a different kind of training 
of women and for more emphasis upon homes and the activities in 
them. In part it is. At least let us say that if we wish women 
to be more interested in domestic work than they now are, we must 
have both a better training for it—at home, if not in schools—and 
there must be a much higher evaluation of the tasks than now exists. 


But this is just one side of the picture. Modern homes well run 
do not need the amount of time and attention formerly needed by 
farm homes, which were an inseparable part of the economic enter- 
prise itself. And children, who according to our value system should 
become independent early and who should learn to make their way 
in groups of people who are chiefly non-relatives, should not be clung 
to in the kind of emotional tie which has become all too frequent 
in many of our mother-child relationships. It is entirely understand- 
able why many women cling—why they dread the independence of 
maturing children. With their independence, the woman’s socially 
important function ceases. She is, as Doetor Mead phrases it, out 
of a job, and very often while she is still quite young. 
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Are Jobs Outside the Home the Answer? 

Surely this implies a necessity for finding ways for women to engage 
meaningfully in life outside the home. American families are small 
and there is no real indication that they are going to become very 
much larger in the near future. The birth rate has gone up some- 
what in quite recent years, but we do not know yet what this means 
or whether the increase will be sustained. Even if it does go up 
slightly, it is not going to reach a point where families of eight, 
nine and ten children are the norm, and families of this size will 
be needed if the woman is going to occupy her time fully within 
the family. No, channels must be found for orienting the woman 
outside the home. This appears to be what most women desire today 
anyway. And if this is what they want, then it seems to me that 
the society has the responsibility of providing it. 


America has inventive imagination. She can do almost anything 
she wants to, providing she makes up her mind to accept the values 
nvolved 1 am not arguing that all women should go to work. 
What I am arguing is that if women want to go into a full-time job, 
or if they have to—and many of them do—-they should be accorded 
that right If there are other women who do not want to work, 
and who can find their rewards, say, through voluntary work, then 
that again is their business. The main argument is that we need a 
development of part-time jobs for a majority of women. 


What Makes a Happy Marriage? 

Without doubt, a part of what is affecting the women of our society 
is the all too frequent inadequacy of the husband-wife relationship. 
We now have facts and figures to show that in many parts of our 
society and to some extent generally the sexual relationship is not 
often a satisfactory one. There are a number of reasons why this 
is so. We still are not very far away from the doctrines of the 
Puritan Ethie or indeed from some of the early teachings of the 
Christian Churches generally. We talk more about sexual problems 
today and are coming to believe in sexual education for the young, 
but an uneasiness still pervades the atmosphere. Sex and sin have 
been linked too long a time to be soon separated 

There is more to the lack of adjustment, however, than this. <A 
successful man-woman relationship depends upon the maturity of 
individuals and takes time. Our drive for occupational success is 


n many cases so strong and so time-consuming that there is little 


time left for concentration on the marital relationship 


In part, this is because the American man has the kind of respon 
sibility he has. Also in part it is because in his own family rela- 
tionships—especially his relationship with his mother—he often has 
not been allowed to become an emotionally mature individual accord- 
ing to our value system. His independence is more apparent than 
real, as many psychiatrists have pointed out. What he seeks mainly 
is a mother, not a wife. One might almost say he is a perennial 
adolescent. Several vears ago this point was rather caustically stressed 
by David Cohn in his Atlantic Monthly article entitled ‘*‘ Do American 
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Men Like American Women?’’ His answer to his title question was 
a eategorical ‘‘no.’’ And one of his main arguments was that we 
have immature men who, despite the romantic love complex and the 
chasing of pin-up girls, are seeking mothers—not wives. [lis verdict 
was that most American men are incapable of a really mature man- 
woman relationship. 


A further point is that the husband-wife relationship tends to 
be marked by an acute segregation of interests. This is critical for 
our society, in which there is a theoretical notion of equality and 
shared interests. As iong as American society was predominantly 
rural, there did exist a common fund of interest. But in the present 
situation it seems that almost every American couple learns, as the 
husband advances in his occupational direction, becoming more suc- 
cessful in his isolated economic sphere, and as the wife goes on run- 
ning community affairs, that their interests do not meet at all. Before 
long, this inevitably pushes the woman away from her husband and 
in the direction of the children. To a certain extent we may say 
that she ends up in a role that is predominantly mother to both 
children and husband. And this is hardly a rewarding situation for 
the woman—or for the man either. 


Parents and Children 

Nor is it satisfactory for children. There is much the matter with 
the mother-child relationship which has its roots in the frustrations 
produced by the badly defined feminine role. There is much also 
which results from the mother domination made necessary by both 
the father’s absence from the home scene and his own velative imma- 


turity. There can only be a repetition in their own lives—in their 
own family life—of what has gone before in the older generation. 


Summing Up 

So I would say that our three basic family relationships, are all 
in some need of some alteration, with the key problem probably that 
of the feminine role. Yet no aspect of these family relationships 
and their interlocking links with all other parts of the social structure 
is to be understood or sensibly altered without reference to the 
nature of the cultural orientations in accord with which we live. 
nly certain things are possible in a system such as ours, unless 
we aim, and know we aim, to change the system itself. 


We Need to Consider Other Cultures Too 

One last note of warning. This discussion has been about our 
dominant middle-class orientations and our typical middle-class fam- 
ily. America is a predominantly middle-class culture and the middle- 
class nuclear family of mother, father and few immature children 
is the ‘‘ideal’’? norm. But we do have in our society a wide varia- 
tion in family structures. We have people recently arrived from 
other countries where a basic relational principle other than ours 
was the rule. Theirs is one family type. We have the people who 
have moved into the category of the second and third generations. 
Their family structures are another different type and will prob- 
ably be some variant in between a particular Old World culture 
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and our own. Then there are the differences in family type by 
lass structure. Our class differences may be dim in comparison 
with other societies but they do exist and do create real problems 
for individuals and the whole society. 


In any kind of work that we do in education, in guidance or in 
ounseling, we should know enough about the other possible kinds 
of culture values to understand the kind of difficulties in assimila- 
tion or adjustment which are bound to arise. If we as a people 
deserve one main criticism, it is that we have too much and too long 
assumed that man is fundamentally rational and that all one needs 
to do is to tell him the facets or give him the technique, and all good 
things will follow 


DR. KLUCKHOHN, WITH DR. FLEMING [right) and ASHA PRESIDENT PHILIP R 
MATHER, AT THE SOCIAL HYGIENE DAY MEETING 





LIVING WITH OUR CHILDREN 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL, Ph.D. 


As executive secretary of the National Council on Family Relations, as speaker and 
as writer, Dr. Duvall is among foremost figures in family life education affairs in 
America. This statement is abstracted by her from an address given before a Social 
Hygiene Day meeting arranged by the Cleveland Joint Social Hygiene Committee 
on January 31. 


We do not live with our children in a vacuum—but rather in the 
midst of an ever-changing climate of feelings, ours and theirs. Our 
feelings about our children are normally mixed. Sometimes we love 
them, very much. At other times, quite as normally we feel other 
emotions of an entirely different character. Just a few of the more 
usual feelings adults have toward their children are: 


Pride and Admiration. We are understandably proud of our chil- 
dren’s growth and development. We admire their skills and achieve- 
ments. We take justifiable pride and satisfaction in their suecesses 
and we glory in their triumphs. 


Irritation and Annoyance. Parents often sense a certain reason- 
able despair when their children fail to measure up to their expecta- 
tions. It almost seems there is a ‘‘perversity of the genes’’ that 
causes children to reflect their parents’ own most unfortunate habits 
and tendencies. Add to this the irresponsibility, the restlessness, 
the spottiness of behavior that is so characteristic of children, espe- 


cially as they enter the turbulent teen years, and you have ample 
reason for the uneasy annoyance that parents feel in connection 
with their children’s behavior. 


Anxiety and Concern. There are many reasons why parents are 
anxious about their children. Today children face their most impor- 
tant life decisions at exceedingly early ages. By the time a child 
is barely out of grammar school, he or she is already making choices 
that will affect his life for years to come. He is choosing his educa- 
tional future in the courses he elects, in the work habits he establishes, 
in the attitudes he forms towards books and ideas and education 
itself. He is selecting his vocation in the early choices that anticipate 
the future focussing of interest into specialized careers. He is deter- 
mining his place in the social world in the friends he makes, the 
places he goes to, the skills he perfects, and the activities he takes 
on, while he is still a youngster in school 


Children face more dangers now with fewer protections at earlier 
ages than ever before. As soon as a youngster is old enough to go 
out on a date, he is face to face with such complex questions as 
‘‘to drink or not to drink,’’ ‘‘to smoke or not to smoke,’’ ‘‘to pet 
or not to pet,’’ where to go and with whom and for how long, and 
all the rest of the fundamental questions that flood in at this time 
in the intricate relationships between the sexes. Chaperonage is no 
more. The automobile removes present-day young people from the 
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watchful eyes of interested neighbors as the old horse and buggy 
never could. Today’s young people are on their own long before 
their parents were in their time. Our children face life with only 
their own built-in answers to its complicated questions. No wonder 
their parents are worried 


Loss of Confidence and Affection. As children approach the teen 
years their confidences tend to go out to their peers. It is not 
unusual for a close friend to know far more of the intimate details 
of a youngster’s life than his parents are aware of; which is a 
deprivation few parents are fully prepared for. When we consider 
that this comes at a time when spontaneous expressions of affections 
and appreciation are rare, we see some of the basis for the sense 
of loss that tends to be characteristic of parents of young teen-agers 
The problem is magnified by the insecurity of the parents as per- 
sons. The ‘‘crisis of the middle years’’ is a common phenomenon 
for men and women alike now when there is greater need than ever 
for affection, reassurance and the support of loved ones. Yet the 
wheel of life brings our children into their teens at the very time 
that parents themselves reach the uncertainties of middle age. 


Children growing up in such a varying climate of emotion as 
most parents normally provide (being the flesh and blood people 
they are!) reflect, and react to, yes even add to, the uncertainty 
of their relationships their own shifting storms and struggles. 


The Growing Up Process Varies 

Scrawled across a poster announcing a lecture on Te Adolescent’s 
Struggle is some teen-ager’s penetrating comment, ‘‘Some do and 
some don’t.’’ Such wisdom from the fount of youth is startling 
Research in adolescent development through the past twenty years 
has revealed vast differences in the nature of the maturing process in 
different youngsters. 


We find, for instance, that children mature at quite different ages 
On the whole girls mature a couple of years ahead of the boys. This 
means that girls are often ready for boy-friends and dates and 
grown-up activities and social affairs considerably before the boys 
of their age and grade. This accounts for the stagnant stag lines 
where boys huddle together for protection from the too-aggressive, 
too-ready interest of girls of their age, who must take the initiative 
with the boys if their own developing readiness for heterosexual 
social contact is to be satisfied. 


It is the early maturing girl who is at the greatest disadvantage 
in the early teens. She grows up and is ready for more grownup 
experiences, social contacts, dress, recognition, roles, et cetera, long 
before the boys in her age-grade are, and considerably before many 
of the girls in the same school room. She is expected all too often to 
‘*freeze’’ at her little-girl stage of life until the others in her age 
group have caught up, a period of several years at best. This 
is a strain that requires unusual stability and security, as witness 
the girls who ‘‘get into trouble’’ in this early-maturing group 
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The late maturing boy faces the opposite dilemma. He is still a 
little kid while others of his age are big enough to participate in 
sports, to date the girls, and to look the part of he-men so important 
for males in our culture. He worries about himself, pretends he is 
not interested in sports or girls or dances, compensates in over- 
activity on other fronts, and needs more than many of us realize 
the assurance that he will catch up in time. 

Such problems are accentuated by social groupings on an age-grade 
rather than on an interest or developmental-age basis. When a girl 
is discouraged from dating a boy somewhat her senior, when a 
school party is held exclusively for members of a given class, when 
a boy is pushed into social activities for which he himself is not 
really ready, there is a violation of something vital and basic in 
development that magnifies the task of maturing. 


Developmental Tasks of Adolescence 

The evidence is that all children face certain insistent urgent 
developmental tasks which they must accomplish if they are to go 
on to their next stage of maturity. For instance, all adolescents 
face imperative developmental tasks which tend to be all-absorbing, 
and all-important to the maturing youth. If the teen-ager is to 
emerge a full-fledged adult he must fulfill at least five essential devel- 
opmental tasks. 


1. Adjustment to a changing body. The dramatic changes of 
pubertal growth need to be interpreted to many young people. They 
require guidance in grooming, education in what it means to be a 


man and a woman, sex instruction, and wholesome healthy adults 
to emulate if they are to successfully accomplish this task. 


2. New orientation to age mates of both sexes. Maturing children 
need social guidance, social affairs planned around developmental 
readiness and for young people of similar developmental age. More 
than ever young people need understanding parents and other adults 
who in cooperation with them will determine standards of conduct 
appropriate for a given community. The Parent-Youth Code jointly 
developed by the parents and youth of a Michigan community is an 
excellent illustration of the kind of approach that is truly helpful. 


3. Establishing independence from the family. For many young 
people it is not easy to find their own autonomy, to learn to make 
their own decisions and to stand on their own feet without too much 
dependence upon their parents. It is not easy for many parents to 
let their children go and grow. Other adults in the community, 
teacher, coach, church leader, nurse, employer, neighbor and many 
others often find rich opportunity for working with budding adoles- 
cents desperately in need of rich and real adult contacts who for a 
time will substitute for parents. Concurrent programs of parent 
education are exceedingly helpful and reassuring at this time. 

4. Achieving adult economic and social status. In these days of 
professional specialization, long years of training, and multiplicity 
of vocations, it becomes imperative to provide effective personal 
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counseling and vocational guidance for youth early in the teen years. 
Beyond this young people need opportunities for responsible leader- 
ship at home, at school, in the community. They need try-outs and 
apprenticeship practice in numerous and varied possibilities con- 
ducive to making congenial vocational choices. More than ever before 
our girls need to consider their roles as women, as mothers, as citizens, 
at the same time that our boys are planning their futures as men, 
as wage earners, as husbands, fathers and as people. The shifting 
roles of men and women in our culture add to the confusion and 
difficulty of this task 


5. Development of the self. Every young person needs to find 
satisfying answers to his basic question, ‘‘Who am I?’’ He needs 
to find a place for himself in the scheme of things in order to face 
up to the challenges, the choices and the dangerous opportunities of 
life. We help young people discover themselves when we provide a 
fertile religious soil for their development. Worthy adults to imitate 
complete with values and standards that make sense are essential. 
Opportunities to discuss openly and frankly the many confusing 
questions that haunt youth are imperative. Muzzling young people 
with outworn taboos and a conspiracy of silence is disastrous. Only 
as our children are encouraged to grow up and find themselves with 
the loving understanding of parents who are grown up enough to 
let their children mature, can we expect a healthy younger generation. 


Grownups Must Grow Too 


Adults who would help young people achieve their developmental 
tasks provide the kinds of education and guidance urgently needed 
in our kind of world. They allow their children freedom with 
responsibility so that growth into maturity may proceed without 
undue restriction. They work with their children in joint projects 
of mutual interest. And they keep on growing themselves. For 
adults must continue to mature themselves if they are to live well 
with their children. 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Duvall’s abstract of her Cleveland address 
originally appeared in the March issue of Cleveland VD Information, 
and is reprinted here by her permission and that of Dr. Robert N 
Hoyt, Secretary of the Joint Social Hygiene Committee of the Cleve 
land Academy of Medicine and the Cleveland Health Council. Writ 
ing in the same issue of the luncheon meeting program which was the 
scene of this Social Hygiene Day event, Dr. Hoyt says 
The attendance of 372 was larger than last year and overflowed the 
illroom. The Parent-Teacher Associations of greater Cleveland sent rep 
resentatives from 93 schools and officers from 8 of the 12 councils with 


} 


1 total of 190 reservations, The next largest group consisted of 25 nurses 
from the Cleveland Division of Health An outstanding feature was the 
presence at a guest table in the eenter of the ballroom of 10 senior 
students from the high achools of Greater Cleveland. Dr. Duvall direeted 
the discussion period with the help of the following panel: Dr. G. A 
DeOre« Miss Anne Falthe Mr Ss \ Mandalfino, Mrs. Carlton K. 
Matson, and Mra. Katherine Williamsor Dr. Duvall used the ‘‘6-6 group 
plan,’’ asking the audienee to form small groups and formulate questions 


ind then reassem!) for the diseussion 





WASHINGTON, D. C., CONSIDERS SEX OFFENSES 


How One Community Undertook to Tell Its Citizens the Facts 
About Sex Crimes and Criminals, and What May Be 
Done to Deal Effectively with Such Problems 


Editor's Note: The Nation's Capital City, renowned for its enterprise 
in social hygiene public information, scored another ‘first’ on April || 
last, when leaders in education, medicine, law, social protection and 
religion joined in a radio discussion of Sex Offenses in Washington, over 
Columbia Broadcasting System's Station WTOP. Choosing the hour of 
10:30 to 11:00 P.M. WTOP's Reporter Joe Wershba, who prepared the 
script, and Producer Larry Beckerman secured the participation of a 
notable group of fifteen experts concerned in various ways with sex 
offense problems, including: Dr. Winfred Overholser, Edward J. Flynn, 
Ray H. Everett, Captain Rhoda Milliken, Dr. Benjamin Karpman, Father 
Francis Connell, Donald Clemmer, Congressman Frank Chelf, Dr. Frederic 
Wertham, Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, Dr. Bernard Alan Cruvant, Dr. 
Frederic Reissig, U. S. District Attorney Fay, Judge Alexander Holtzoff 
and James V. Bennett. 


The script is reproduced here, by permission of CBS's Washington 
Director of News and Public Affairs, Theodore F. Koop, as an example 
of the way one community undertook to inform its citizens regarding 
problems which are at present of nation-wide interest and concern. 
The JOURNAL 's Editors invite reader comment as to the value of such 
public informational efforts, and solicit reports on any programs carried on 
for similar purposes in their own communities. 


Mr. Wershba: Every day we learn more about ourselves and our 
times. But how much do we know about sex offenses in our own 
community ? 

Announcer: .. . Sex offenses in our own community ... Washington, 
D. C. WTOP presents a report on what they are, who commits them, 
who are the victims, why they happen, and what we can do about 
them. For the past three months, WTOP has interviewed men and 
women who for years have studied the problem of the sex offender. 
We have recorded the voices of these men and women as they report 
to you on Sex Offenses in Washington, D.C. Your reporter is Joe 
Wershba. 

Mr. Wershba: You pick up the newspaper and the headline says 
‘*Man Held in Rape of Child.”’ Or... ‘* Police Seize Sex Molester.’’ 
And a mother you know looks at the headline and her first reac- 
tion is... 

First Mother: I’m afraid if the offense was committed against my 
children, I’d feel like murdering the offender. 

Mr. Wershba: The day a sex crime is committed against a child is 
truly a day of wrath. And yet, is anger itself answer enough for 
this mother? She asks 
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Second Mother: But 1 want to know what we're doing about this 
problem. ... What the answers are... . What we're doing to pre 
vent it. 

Mr. Wershba: Well, how do you begin to look for an answer? Maybe 
there's a science to looking. So perhaps we may well heed this 
suggestion by the executive director of the Washington Social Hygiene 
Society, Ray Everett: 

Mr. Everett: 7'00 many members of the community are inclined to 
see red when they read one of these ser fiend headlines. Then, of 
course, as soon as you see red, your emotions run your thinking to a 
large extent. Instead of thinking it through logically and rationally, 
they get excited, and there are two refuges for your excited indi- 
vidual, as a rule. One, the immediate attempt to resort to force, and 
the second one that you've heard so often, ‘There ought to be a law.’ 
The third one is, ‘They’ ought to do something about it. So few of 
the public realize that they are themselves an important part of 
this ‘they.’ 

Mr. Wershba: All right then, let's begin. Let’s define what we 
are talking about. What do we mean by sex crimes? We get a most 
helpful definition from the Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, a leading American psychiatrist, Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
who says: 

Dr. Overholser: We are talking now about those activities particu 
larly which involve relations between adults and children on the one 
hand, and between adults—whether of the same or opposite sex 
which wnvolve force or threats. I mean by that, homoseruality, when 
threats or force are involved, I mean rape, I mean carnal abuse of 
children, indecent exposure, exhibitionism, attempted carnal knowl 
edge, whatever they are, whatever they are called. And those are 
the types about which the public is concerned, and rightly so. 

Mr. Wershba: Every once in a while, we hear talk about a wave 
of sex crimes. On this, Dr. Overholser observes: 

Dr. Overholser: J was asked a little while ago, what about this wave 
of sex offe nses? And just to prove there was a wave, two cases—a 
thousand miles apart—were cited to me. Well, I’m not sure that 
two cases make a wave. Actually, a wave of almost any sort of 
offense can be made up by some careful headline writers. It’s a 
question perhaps of more vigilance on the part of the police and more 
accurate reporting on the part of the papers 

Mr. Wershba: Ilow many sex offense cases have been reported in 
the District of Columbia? The Washington Criminal Justice Asso 
ciation has checked for us, and its executive director, Edward J 
Flynn, reports 

Mr. Flynn: Statistical data available concerning sea offe nses in the 
District of Columbia indicate that the problem is of serious propor 
tion. In the crime categories of rape, carnal knowledge or attempts 
ao commit either of these offenses, there were 258 cases reported to 
the police in 1948, and 287 cases reported to the poliee in 1949. Dur 
ng 1949, there were also 102 offenses reported under Public Law 615 
and classified as felonious ser offenses 

Mr. Wershba: Public Law 615 is the Miller Act, the District's new 


law on sex offenses, and we'll hear more about that in a while. But 
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the figures show that in 1949, reported sex offenses constituted less 
than four per cent of all the arrests made here, for major crimes. 
Yet, while the number of sex crimes may be small, the impact, the 
fear, the terror may be great. Furthermore, many authorities are 
convineed that the actual number of sex offenses is not as small as 
it appears on the books. Captain Rhoda Milliken, a veteran of thirty 
vears in the police department, finds from experience . . . 

Captain Milliken: . . . That any parent hesitates to have a child 
undergo any great amount of questioning and having to do the very 
technical things that the law requires, in identifying a defendant and 
later making a statement in front of a lot of strange people. And 
they do often hesitate, and sometimes do not make a report. 

Mr. Wershba: Fear of publicity, fear of what the neighbors will 
say, fear of the questions that school companions will ask—all of 
these tend to deter the child and the parent from reporting sex 
offenses. Yet if they don’t, the person who is guilty may go unde- 
tected. And... 

Captain Milliken: . . . And that person may be a very dangerous 
person who is unable to control his own difficulties, and who in the 
cnd—if not apprehended—and not given treatment, or not taken out 
of circulation, as we say—will do something very disastrous to 
some child. 

Mr. Wershba: Why does the sex offender do the terrible things he 
does—is it the fast tempo of modern times, the kind of literature he 
reads, the people he goes with, the kind of environment he comes 
from... or what? There is little agreement on the answers here, 
mostly opinion and conjecture. Whatever surveys we do have indi- 
cate that the sex offender comes from all walks of life, rich or poor, 
educated or illiterate, mean-tempered or pleasant, black or white. 
But in recent years, there has been a growing recognition of another 
possible cause; as Dr. Overholser suggests : 

Dr. Overholser: There’s a growing recognition of the fact that many 
of these offenders are quite pathological people. 

Mr. Wershba: Pathological people. Mentally ill. Mentally dis- 
eased. Does that mean that sex offenders are always mentally ill 
people ? 

Dr. Overholser: Oh, no. I don’t look upon ali of these as outstand- 
ingly psychiatric problems. Of course, I suppose that the conduct of 
any individual has psychological factors operating, of course. That's 
what makes people act as individuals. But to say that each offender 
of this sort should be dealt with solely as a psychiatric problem, I 
think is an error. 

Mr. Wershba: That’s one expert opinion. Here's another. It 
comes from a psychiatrist who has devoted many years to the study 
of sex criminality. He’s the chief physio-therapist at St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Dr. Benjamin Karpman. And Dr. Karpman observes: 

Dr. Karpman: By and large, the sexual offender is a particular type 
of a neurosis. No different from any other neurosis, whether it’s 
anxiety, depression, or psychosomatic condition, like gastric ulcer, 
asthma. In other words, we want to study and we have studied sexual 
offenders primarily as neurotics. And there’s no better proof that 
they are neurotics, because we have been able to cure them. 
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Mr. Wershba: Another viewpoint comes from Father Francis Con- 
nell, a Catholic priest and at present professor of Moral Theology 
at Catholie University. Says Father Connell 

Father Connell: The problem is basically not psychiatric, but moral 
Psychiatry is certainly going astray if it asserts that mental illness 
is the chief cause of sex offenses. Sin is not mental illness. Sin is a 
deliberate choice of something evil because of its appeal to the desires 
of a person. And most sex offenses are based upon the free and delib 
erate choice of those who commit them 

Mr. Wershba: Congressman Frank Chelf of Kentucky is the author 
of a bill which would increase the penalties in the Federal law 
against sex offenses. Mr. Chelf draws on his background of twelve 
vears a8 a prosecuting attorney, when he declares that 

Congressman Chelf: . Seventy-five per cent of crime ts done delib 
crately, willfully and premeditatedly. That it’s the viciousness and 
the meanness in the person involved. Surely, for the sake of arau- 
ment, I’ say that there is, say, twenty-five per cent of them that are 
mentally all 

Mr. Wershba: Donald Clemmer is the director of the District 
Department of Corrections, head of the District Jail system. Mr 
Clemmer believes that some sex offenders may be psychopathic per- 
sonalities, mentally ill, But Mr. Clemmer adds 

Mr. Clemmer: Some sex offenders are offenders because of faulty 
instincts. A number of others, I believe, are offenders and deviates 
because of improper learning processes. That is, as children have 

rown and developed from babyhood through puberty they have not 
had, somehow or other, the correct environmental features They 
haven't learned proper sex hygiene 

Mr. Wershba: Dr. Frederic Wertham is a noted psychiatrist who 
has investigated numerous cases of sex offenders, and Dr. Wertham 
sees the problem as a mixture of causes: 

Dr. Wertham: In other words, the ordinary Sf 2 offense s they are 
oftoada erie, and they are not a disease They are something in 
hetween. Between crime and disease. And if you treat these people 
merely as eriminals, or if you treat them purely as mental patients, 
jou treat them for something which they are not 

Mr. Wershba: Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld is minister of the Wash- 
ington Hebrew Congregation and has served in this community for 
almost fifteen years. And he observes 

Rabbi Gerstenfeld: I can sum up my position by saying that as a 
religious teacher I am eager that we take a curative and preventive, 
rather than a punitive approach to an offender. I recognize that some 
people have twisted, weak natures whereby they have lost or not 
achieved that kind of self discipline that makes for responsible citizen 
ship tnd the psychiatrist is the first person upon whom or to whom 
one should turn for the insight as to the more fundamental causes 
and for the quidance as to possible therapy In this area of human 
veakness as in many others, I am convinced that we need many more 
psychiatrists in the schools and the churches to make possible the 
arliest accurate diaqnosis 

Mr. Wershba: There may not be full agreement as to the nature 
of the offender himself. But surveys do indicate that the victims 
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the children who are victims of sex offenses, in many cases tend to 
have a similar background. One of those surveys is recalled now 
by Captain Milliken: 

Captain Milliken: Now it was quite interesting that there seemed 
to be a fairly even proportion of offenders from all walks of life 
But there was quite a preponderance in the group of victims—as 
we call the children—of children in what I call the unpretected 
areas. Some people call them slum areas, and some people call those 
children underprivileged children. But they are the children of 
families that are broken. The children of families who neglect them 
badly, and they are the children who live in the sections of our com- 
munity where the community itself has failed completely to furnish 
any substitute for the thing the child lacks. 

Mr. Wershba: You can talk to the psychiatrists, and sociologists 
and law enforcement people and all the rest—and on this point you 
do find unanimous agreement: the tremendous importance of the 
child’s early history, how his parents bring him up, the sense of 
being loved, the sense of security the child has. These factors also 
play a role in how a child who may have tragically become the victim 
of a sex offense, how that child can recover from the shock. On this, 
an observation now from a psychiatrist at St. Elizabeth’s, Dr. Bernard 
Alan Cruvant, who says: 

Dr. Cruvant: If a child has had a reasonably secure and affectionat:¢ 
home, if it is relatively stable and it is not erposed to too many 
adverse and unfortunate experiences, then there will be only a mod 
erate or very minimal effect. If a child however has been greatly 
traumatized, and is therefore fertile soil—the participation, as an 
unwilling participant in a sex offense, may have much greater effect. 

Mr. Wershba: At this point, we turn to the problem confronting 
society. What are we doing about sex offenses? One difficulty that 
has been noted is the parents’ fear of publicity, fear of going into 
open court to make charges against sex offenders, fear of exposing 
their children to more mental hazards. Dr. Overholser has a sug- 
gestion here: 

Dr. Overholser: J think that one very practical way of handling cases 
in which there are offenses would be to utilize the juvenile court pro- 
cedure. In that, the public is excluded and names are not used. So 
that a child may testify without the family’s feeling that he is going 
to be pilloried. 

Mr. Wershba: Another suggestion comes from Ray Everett: 

Mr. Everett: J think the parent can warn the child that there are 
persons who are mentally ill and explain that we can’t tell just who 
they are—because the parents or the children can’t diagnose the 
case themselves—-so ‘‘don’t take any chances with any strangers at 
all, particularly when it comes to going into hidden places, or getting 
into automobiles with strangers, or taking money from strangers for 
cokes and chewing gum’’ and things of that kind. 

Mr. Wershba: Still another suggestion, this one from the executive 
secretary of the Washington Federation of Churches, Dr. Frederic 
Reissig, who says: 

Dr. Reissig: My first observation is that this is a home problem. 
Parents simply are not giving their children a fair chance as they 
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begin to deal with the powerful drive of sex. Boys and girls get 
awfully distorted views of sex from sources with which we are all 
familiar. The home must be helped to deal honestly and intelligently 
with this problem 

Mr. Wershba: Many people have suggested the need for adequate 
and intelligent sex education—in the home, the church, and in the 
school. The main disagreement has been whether the schools are 
the proper place. And the controversy on this point has not yet 
been resolved. But there is another front on which the fight against 
sex crimes is taking place. The legal front. Laws. For 150 years, 
there was a failure in the District to codify its laws on sex crimes. 
Shortly after George Morris Fay was appointed District Attorney 
here, he spent considerable time studying these cases in municipal 
court. And Mr. Fay observed that 

Mr. Fay: So many of these cases, that were really sex cases, 
sex offenses, were being handled as simple assault, the same as if 
one person struck another person with his fists. I saw cases come 
in to court where a child—8, 10, 12 years of age—had been assaulted 
by an individual and the particular type of the assault was of a 
ser nature. 

Mr. Wershba: But the only law on the books to cover that offense 
was simple assault. And the maximum penalty under simple assault 
is one year in jail. Thereupon, the District Attorney’s office, with 
the help of others, worked out a bill which Congress passed in June 
of 1948. The Miller Law. The first part of the law spells out the 
nature of sex crimes against children under sixteen and imposes a 
maximum punishment of twenty years in jail. But the second part 
of the Miller Law recognized that some sex offenders may be psycho- 
pathic personalities, that is, mentally ill, mentally diseased. And so... 

Mr. Fay: . The law provides that on the examination of two 
psychiatrists, if they are in accord that the man is a sex psychopath, 
he then shall be committed to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for treatment. 

Mr. Wershba: If and when the psychiatrists feel that the offender 
is cured, he is then returned to court to face trial on the original 
charges. So far, however, only a handful—about twenty—have been 
committed to St. Elizabeth’s for treatment. District Attorney Fay 
believes that the proper emphasis on the Miller Law is on the punish- 
ment section, and he remarks 

Mr. Fay: The vast majority of the cases have been handled as strictly 
criminal prosecutions. And if the man is convicted, the court sen- 
tenees him to jail We feel that if it is handled gradually and the 
cases which are cxrtreme are referred to the sex psychopath portion 
of the act, that will give us some time to develop the best possible 
solution, 

Mr. Wershba: What is the attitude of a judge as he sits on the 
bench and passes sentence on a person found guilty of a sex erime? 
We get an insight from a United States District Court judge—Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff, who tells us: 

Judge Holtzoff: First and foremost, society must be protected. 
Therefore, the person must be deprived of his liberty in order that 
he may not repeat similar offenses against other persons. In addition, 
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however, it is desirable to see if he can be reclaimed and rehabilitated 
and transformed into a normal member of society. For that reason, 
it is desirable to commit him, not to the ordinary penitentiary, but 
to some institution where psychiatric treatment can be accorded 
to him. 

Mr. Wershba: And what is the attitude of the man who runs the 
prison? The penologist? The Director of the District Department 
of Corrections, Donald Clemmer, tells us: 

Mr. Clemmer: The penologist must take an objective attitude if 
he is to do his job with any competence. In my own case, as a citizen 
and as a father, I find sex offenses reprehensible, to say the least. But 
I cannot carry that attitude over into my work because I cannot 
go around these institutions hating inmates. We must deal with them 
objectively as people who have made mistakes and who are in need 
of treatment, and sometimes punishment, frequently punishment. But 
also we should attempt to treat them at the same time. 

Mr. Wershba: And the psychiatrist who heads a hospital, what’s 
his approach? Dr. Overholser tells us now: 

Dr. Overholser: When a patient is sent to a doctor, the doctor looks 
on him as somebody who is sick and who ought to be treated. The 
doctor is not a moralist. The doctor hasn’t any interest in the moral 
or legal implications of what his acts were insofar as here, for erample 
it would have something to do with whether or not his release were 
recommended. But we don’t set ourselves up here to be judges, and 
we don’t scold the patient and tell him he’s a bad boy. We try 
to help him understand why he has behaved the way he has, and help 
him to conduct himself in a different way. 

Mr. Wershba: We now come to a question that always arouses a 
great deal of argument. Does punishment deter crime? Is more 
severe punishment an answer... is it the main answer? We could 
argue this point for hours, but here are just two illustrations of the 
division of opinion. Congressman Frank Chelf concedes that some 
sex offenders may be mentally ill, but he believes that strong punish- 
ments would prevent the majority of sex crimes from ever happening. 
Says Mr. Chelf: 

Congressman Chelf: The way that these fellows have been treated 
in the past—as long as they’re going to get ninety days on the rock- 
pile or one year in jail, they’re going to keep coming back and doing 
the same thing over and over and over again. And I say to you 
that if we have a sure, sudden, stiff penalty waiting him, they’re going 
to think twice before they commit this act or any other act. I think 
it will be the greatest deterrent we’ve ever had. 

Mr. Wershba: On the other hand, Dr. Winfred Overholser places 
no faith in the value of making punishments heavier as a means 
of cutting down crime. And Dr. Overholser recalls a classic example 
of that, back in England around the time of Queen Elizabeth . . . 

Dr. Overholser: .. . Jt came to the attention of Parliament that there 
was a great deal of picking of pockets among the crowds that were 
assembled to watch the hangings, hangings in those days being public. 
And of course, obviously, if you’re going to radiate virtue from the 
execution of a criminal, the more that witness it, the better—if you're 
logical at all. Only of course, we're not logical about many things 
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about the criminal law. Well, in this instance, they decided that the 
best thing to do was to make picking pockets a capital offense. That 
would stop it sure. But it didn’t. The pickpockets went right on 
plying their trade, right among the crowds that were assembled to 
watch one of their fellow pickpockets being hanged 


Mr. Wershba: The argument on punishment is endless; we cannot 
settle it in one evening by the radio. But perhaps we have another 
lad here that places the question of punishment into its proper per- 
spective James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, recalls the time, over in France, when mad dogs were killing 
the farmers’ sheep. And a great hue and cry went up to shoot all 
dogs. Well, says Mr. Bennett 

Mr. Bennett: There was a crackpot scientist of those days, known 
as Louis Pasteur, and he said: ‘* Let’s catch us some of these dogs, 
and let’s bring them under control and let’s observe them, and maybe 
we can find an answer to this problem.’’ And you and everybody else 
know what the answer is. You know that he did find the answer, 
and that rabies is no longer a problem. Now, one of the ways I feel 
this problem can be solved ts to begin studying these people under a 
controlled environment and not get hysterical about all this business 
of the sex psychopath until we know what we're talking about. 

Mr. Wershba: Psychiatrist Frederic Wertham feels that society has 
not yet done its part in coping with the problem of sex offenders, but 
Dr. Wertham has this observation 

Dr. Wertham: Vow | don’t believe that any individual agency ts 
ta blame I think it is senseless to say that this is the fault of the 
udges, that this is the fault of the probation officer, or that this is 
the fault of the psychiatrist. I think the most important thing 1s 
that nobody, literally nobody, puts all these agencies together and 
sees what happens and keeps track of these people and sees that the 
agencies work together to do what is really indicated im the indi- 
vidual cases 

Mr. Wershba: A time for summing up, then. We have been talk- 
ing about sex offenses, particularly against children, whether force 
is used or not. We have found that the number of such crimes is 
small, but the impact great. We have found that more cases go 
undetected because of parents’ fear of publicity—even shame. We 
have heard various observations on the causes of sex offenses, with 
the suggestion that one reason may be mental illness. We have 
talked about the Miller Law and we have heard a call for action: 
this one proposes a coordinating agency; that one suggests adequate 
appropriations for scientific research; we hear too, calls for greater 
family attention to the problems of their children; more adequate 
sex education whether in the home, or church, or school. We have 
heard pleas for a firmer moral and ethical upbringing; more child 
guidance clinics, more psychiatric treatment. True, we have heard 
but a few of the proposals that could be suggested for protecting 
the community, and for apprehending the offender. It’s a difficult 
problem indeed, exceedingly difficult—this question of how to prevent 
sex crimes. Ray Everett of the Social Hygiene Society sums it up 
this way 
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Mr. Everett: Well, I think we need to approach the question on 
the basis that no one individual or no one group has the answer. If 
people think that there is any short cut to dealing adequately with 
this problem of sex offenses, they’re all wrong. It’s a problem that’s 
going to require plenty more of research, and discussion, and somée 
legislation, and plenty of education. 

Mr. Wershba: ‘It’s a problem that’s going to require plenty more 
of research and discussion’ . and it has been in the spirit of 
research and discussion that we have reported to you tonight on 
Sex offenses in Washington, D. C. For three months, we have talked 
to men and women who have made the study of this problem one of 
their most serious concerns. We have recorded their observations 
in the hope that you, too, will think about a problem of our com- 
munity which requires your attention. 

May we thank the men and women whose voices you heard tonight 
who have made this program possible by giving us the benefit of 
their observations 


SEX CRIMES AND THE PROSTITUTION RACKET 


Is the present “wave” of sex crimes due to the recent closing of prostitution 

areas in many communities? Law enforcement experts say “no.” In the next 

pages Paul M. Kinsie, ASHA Director of Legal and Social Protection, explains 
why and gives some facts about prostitution and crime. 


Sex Crime Study ie 
Blasts Vice Myth 


Proves That Ciosing Lrothels Does Not 
Hike Criminal Attacks on Women 


(Editor's mote: This is the sec- , police. Billick declares that Gary’s 
ond of a series of articles on the |experience in the last eight mor*’ 
prevalence of sex crime in Gary |since the lid was clar~ 
and measures being taken to com- |On vice is proof 
bat it.) “ 
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Two facts stand out i- 
of sex crime ste* 
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SEX CRIMES AND THE PROSTITUTION RACKET 


PAUL M. KINSIE 


Division of Legal and Social Protection 
imerican Social Hyaiene Association 


‘Close up the ‘houses’ and decent women aren’t safe on the 
streets Rape and all kinds of sex crimes increase. <A prostitu- 
tion ‘district’ holds crime down because the police can keep close 


watch on a recognized crime center 


This argument, generally accepted thirty-five years ago when the 
fight against commercialized prostitution began, is still put forward 
by the underworld racketeers and by the unscrupulous politicians 
and local authorities who make money out of ‘‘the business.’ 


It sounds plausible, and many sincere and intelligent people still 
believe it, in spite of all the evidence to the contrary The question 
comes up often nowadays, as nation-wide publicity focuses on sex- 
crimes, and one state and municipality after another grapples with 
this problem. Good citizens, with the best interests of their com- 
munity at heart, ask in all honesty, ‘‘ Does the repression of prostitu- 
tion really reduce crime, as claimed by social hygiene experts, or 
is it the other way round? How can we be sure that the present 
‘wave’’ of sex crimes against women and children is not due partly 
to the fact that many communities in the past year have cleaned up 
areas where prostitution was concentrated?) Dia such cleanups per- 
haps turn sex criminals loose on the town?”’ 


It’s a fair question, deserving a fair answer. First of all it 
should be made clear that the sexual psychopaths who are responsible 
for most sex crimes do not as a rule patronize prostitutes, nor are 
they apt to be concerned in any way with prostitution activities. 
Second, the record of communities which have kept tabs ‘‘before and 
after’’ closing up prostitution districts, shows that all crime actually 


decreases when this step is taken 


Gary Adds Up the Score 

Let's, for example, look at Gary, Indiana, which until 15 months 
ago had been for years a ‘‘wide-open town.’’ Early in 1949 the 
casual murder of a much respected woman teacher touched off a 
ommunity demonstration which foreed local officials to clamp down 
on commercialized vice The houses of prostitution were closed in 
March. Nine months later, the Gary Post-Tribune, reviewing Gary’s 
seX crime problems in a series of articles by Arthur Todd (November 
10, December 1 and 2, 1949) reported 69 complaints of sex crimes 
in 1949, as compared with 95 in 1947, and 81 in 1948, and said: 


the figures belie the contention the number of crimes committed by 
closing of houses of prostitu sex perverts ... Captain Peter Billick, 
in upturn in the number chief of the city viee squad, points to 

men and an increase n t re 1 here is positive proof that 
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the suppression of all the known vice again that sex crimes bave declined in 
resorts and the continual harassment cities where houses of prostitution are 
of prostitutes has not resulted in an  padlocked and vice is suppressed by 
increase of sex crimes, but has rather police. Billick declares that Gary’s 
brought a decline. experience in the last eight months 
‘*The American Social Hygiene As- since the lid was clamped down on vice 
sociation has maintained over and over is proof of this contention Pe 


Another Indiana City Testifies 

Gary’s experience confirms that of a neighbor Indiana City, Terre 
Haute, which fought a wartime battle on this front. The testimony 
of Superintendent of Police Forrest Braden, filed at that time, stands 
good today. In a letter of April 9, 1945, to the Social Protection 
Division of the Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., he 
wrote, in part: 


. ‘*With the closing of the vice district, the effect on crime was notice 
able... . Our record of aggravated assaults (including sex crimes.—Ed. 
dropped from 36 in 1942 to 14 in 1943, our first year of a ‘‘closed town,’’ 
ind to 4 in 1944—a reeord so low we do not expect to equal it again. . . 


Superintendent Braden goes on to say that a corresponding decrease 
in other types of crime, including robbery, burglary, larceny and 
auto thefts had occurred since the prostitution ‘‘district’’ was closed, 


and eoneludes: 


‘*The old idea that police should confine their efforts to fighting the more 
serious types of crimes and not concern themselves with matters that merely 
affect the morals of a community was discarded by the best police authori 
ties many years ago. Commercialized vice, gambling and prostitution, 
cannot exist without giving rise to more serious offenses. A ‘wide-open’ 
reputation invites the worst kind of citizens, gamblers, prostitutes and 
their procurers, thieves and thugs and people generally who flock where 
they feel that their kind is not unweleome.’’ 


The Honolulu Story 

And let’s take another look at what happened on the Hawaiian 
island of Oahu, with regard to sex crimes, when the houses of prostitu- 
tion were closed as a wartime measure. Prostitution in Honolulu 
was ‘‘big business,’’ the estimated gross income being between ten 
and 15 million dollars per year, up to September 21, 1944, when 
the Honolulu Police Department, acting on order of Governor Stain- 
back, closed the houses. Naturally, the Honolulu Council of Social 
Agencies, which had campaigned to get this done, kept an eye on 
results. A year later, the Council proudly published a full-page 
announcement in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, as shown here: * 


* For further details of ‘‘the Honolulu story’’ the reader is referred to the 
JOURNAL OF SociaL Hyotene for February, 1946, especially the articles Fighting 
Sin in Paradise, by Ferris F. Laune, and The Honolulu Myth, by Samuel D. 
Allison. 
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ONE YEAR AFTER 


lie, Fi 





Star Basics 


—— 


A year ago today, the houses of prostitution on Oahu were closed by the Pole De- 
partment as directed by Governor Stamnback 





Weeteral es 


So that the public may be informed, we are presenting statistics to show what closing 
the “houses” has meant in terms of sex crimes and venereal disease Cases 


SEX CRIMES HAVE DECREASED 


Police Deparumene figures for Oshu for the 11 months prior wo and the same period follow 
ing the clowng of the bawdy houses reveal there were 29 Rape cases dung the period before 
the “houses” were closed against 22 Rape cases afterwards, They also show im the Adultery 
ead Formation clasmfication, including all other sex crumes excepung prostiiunon, that there 
were 599 crimes for the 11 months before the clomng and 404 afcer 
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The Facts About Prostitution and Crime 


Law enforcement officials in many other communities which have 
closed up prostitution activities submit the same testimony. The 
facts are 

The regulation of prostitution by the police, or by segregation 
in @ separate area, does not reduce crime. 


When the police strictly enforce the laws against prostitution 
other types of commercialized vice and crime, including sex 
crime usually deciine 


Wherever prostitution exists, it breeds crime delinquency, disease. 
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ELEANOR SHENEHON 


Director, Washington Liaison Opice 
American Social Hygiene Association 


White House Conference Issues Guide for State Committees.— As 
reported in the May JournaL, Committees for the Mideentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth have been organized in 
all of the States and Territories and in the District of Columbia. 
These Committees are taking the responsibility for organizing efforts 
to find out what is actually happening to children and young people 
in the homes and neighborhoods where they live. Utilizing wherever 
possible existing groups already at work in this field, the Committees 
are securing from such groups ideas, recommendations, findings and 
information about activities. These they will combine into state 
reports on public opinion and action, which will be forwarded to 
the national headquarters of the Conference, to make up a national 
picture of progress in child care in the United States. The summary 
report will then become the basis of Conference discussions at the 
Washington meeting of December 3-7, 1950, and the point of 
departure for the planned post-Conference follow-up. 


To help State Committees with their task of collecting and com- 
piling this information, the White House Conference has prepared 
and distributed a comprehensive guide, which gives a wide view of 
directions for thought and study. This guide uses outline form to 
suggest some of the factors entering into healthy personality develop- 
ment through family living, schools, churches, health services, voca- 
tional guidance, recreation, protective and correctional programs, 
and social welfare programs. Social hygiene workers will be particu- 
larly interested in the suggestions made for detailed study of activity 
in the fields of parent education, education of children and young 
people for family living, counselling and guidance, health education, 
and prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


Social hygiene societies are no doubt in touch with their own State 
Committees for information about program and conference on needs, 
but any who have not yet been informed as to their State White 
House Conference Committee Chairman are urged to write to the 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
for mimeographed list. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers Holds 54th Conven- 
tion.—Three thousand delegates, representing more than six million 
members, met at Long Beach, California, May 22-24, for the 54th 
annual convention of the NCPT. The program as usual included a 
comprehensive list of topics and speakers on opportunities and prob- 
lems relating to family-school cooperation in education and guidance 
of children and youth. Of special social hygiene interest was a 
program on Freedom to Grow in the Home, with Dr. Evelyn Millis 
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Duvall of Chicago speaking on Families with Bound Feet, and Paul 
Popenoe of Los Angeles discussing The Value of Family Counseling. 
Another was Growth Toward Happiness, with Dr. Harry A. Over- 
street and Mrs. Bonaro W. Overstreet speaking on Fulfilling Our 
Human Nature. 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, of Twin Falls, Idaho, is president of the 
Congress; Miss Ruth A. Bottomly is secretary, and headquarters are 
at 600 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. William F. Benedict of Hartford, 
Connecticut, is chairman of the Congress’ Social Hygiene Committee 
for the current three-year term 


Joint Committee APhA-ASHA Reports.—At the 97th Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical Association at Atlantie City, 
April 30-May 5, Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, secretary, and chairman 
of the Joint Committee of the APhA and the American Social 
Ilygiene Association, presented a review of the Committee’s work 
during the ten years since it was first established. The joint program 
has been largely instrumental, according to the report, in gaining 
pharmacist cooperation on ethical practices regarding dispensation 
of remedies for venereal disease. Whereas 1939 studies showed 
ninety-three per cent of drug-stores visited were willing either to 
diagnose and recommend VD remedies, or to sell prepared remedies ; 
in 1945 similar studies found only eight per cent of 2,574 drug- 
stores in 78 cities of 35 states offering to provide VD treatment in 
the absence of a physician’s prescription. The Committee considers, 
however, that much remains to be accomplished. ASHA field assist- 
ants visiting drug-stores in 62 cities in 18 states during the past 
vear found thirteen per cent were willing to sell oral penicillin with- 
out a physician's prescription, which is contrary to the U. S. Bureau 
of Food and Drugs regulations 


The Committee has worked by means of widespread education, 
especially by pharmacist participation in the annual observances of 
National Social Hygiene Day, by programs in the schools of pharmacy, 
and by bringing the facts to the state pharmaceutical associations 
and local representatives. At the APhA meeting at Atlantic City 
the Committee presented a_ resolution urging local support of 
ASHA National Defense Program, from both ethical and financial 
standpoints 


Dr. Fischelis, who is also chairman of the ASITA General Advisory 
Board, was re-elected as APhA secretary for the year 1950-51. Other 
officers elected by the APhA House of Delegates were: president, 
Henry H. Gregg of Indianapolis, and Dr. Hugo H. Schaefer of Brook- 
lyn, treasurer. APhA headquarters are at 2215 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C 


President's Committee Urges Military Morale-Building Activities. 

Pointing out that we have the largest and youngest peacetime 
armed force in our history, President Truman’s Committee on Religion 
and Welfare in the Armed Forces, in a pamphlet entitled Community 
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Planning for the Peacetime Serviceman, calls upon communities near 
military installations to provide ‘‘social welfare and religious activi- 
ties for the benefit of the armed forces in their off-duty hours.’’ 
Charles K. Brightbill, Committee Secretary, points out that ‘‘large 
concentrations of young men create special problems,’’ and lists 
specific reasons why communities should accept responsibility for 
establishing increased morale-building activities on behalf of military 
personnel who visit or live in the community. 


Frank L. Weil, of New York, Committee Chairman, has also 
announced that field representatives have begun to visit many of 
the approximately 120 communities that are located near sizable mil- 
itary concentrations across the country. These field representatives 
have been loaned to the Committee by the American Red Cross, the 
Armed Services Branch of the YMCA, the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service and the National Jewish Welfare Board. 


According to Mr. Weil, the Committee’s field staff will consult 
with community leaders and military officials, and encourage and 
aid communities to expand existing activities for military personnel. 


The new pamphlet lists types of activities which might properly 
be undertaken by organizations and individuals to provide a com- 
plete serviceman’s program. Emphasis is placed upon broad partici- 
pation by all groups to encourage close relationship and friendship 
between civilian and military communities. 


Copies of Community Planning for the Peacetime Serviceman may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for fifteen cents each. 


American Venereal Disease Association Holds Annual Session.—On 
April 27 and 28 the 12th Annual Session of the AVDA, formerly 
the American Neisserian Medical Society, was held in Washington, 
D. C., in cooperation with the National Institutes of Health. Among 
papers and discussions presented were: Results of Single and Mul- 
tiple Injection Schedules for the Treatment of Early Syphilis with 
PAM, by E. W. Thomas, C. R. Rein and D. K. Kitchen, and A 
Study of One Hundred Cases of Gonorrhea Treated with Aureomycin, 
by C. H. Chen, R. B. Dienst, and R. B. Greenblatt. 


The organization at its business meeting on April 28 adopted 
the following resolution : 
WuHereas, Dr. Edward L. Keyes of New York City died on March 16, 
1949, and 


WHerEAS, Dr. Keyes had made great contributions as urologist, medical 
educator, and leader in social hygiene and venereal disease control, and 


WHEREAS, he had been honorary president of the American Venereal 
Disease Association and its predecessor, the American Neisserian Medical 
Society, from its organization in 1934, 

Be It Reso_vep, That the Association go on record as acknowledging 


its great loss by causing a copy of this resolution to be spread upon the 
ofticial minutes of the organization. 
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Officers elected for the ensuing year are 


President, Dr. Thomas B. Turner, Baltimore, Maryland; Vice-President, Dr. 
Thomas H. Sternberg, Los Angeles, California; Seeretary, Dr. William L. 
Fieming, Boston, Massachusetts; Treasurer, Dr. Ivan E. Martin, Modesto, Cali 
fornia Dr. Theodore J. Bauer of Washington, D. C., Dr. William A. Hinton 
of Boston, Massachusetts, and Dr. Dudley C. Smith of Charlottesville, Virginia, 
with these officers comprise the Executive Committee. 


Ambassador Waynick to Direct U. 8. Point Four Program.—Capus 
M. Waynick, Ambassador to Nicaragua for the past year, a member 
of ASHA’s General Advisory Board, and founder of the North Caro 
lina Social Hygiene Society, on May 17 was named by the U. 8 
State Department to direct the first stages of the new Point Four 
program recently approved by Congress to aid economically under- 
veloped countries 


Mr. Waynick is on leave from his embassy post for this purpose 
and has arrived in Washington. It is expected that a permanent 
director for the Point Four program will be appointed later. 


Chapter Representatives Are Elected to ASHA Board.--Something 
over a year ago the ASHA Board of Directors, acting on the recom- 
mendations of a special committee appointed to study the means 
whereby a broader base of representation might be effected for the 
Koard’s own membership, voted to create a new class of society 
membership, to be known as Chapters of the American Social Hygiene 
Association. Such chapters were to be made up of state and local 
social hygiene societies in each of fifteen geographic regions which 
could meet certain standard requirements as to program, staffing, 
financing and organization. Each Chapter, upon qualification, was 
eligible to nominate a representative to the Board of the national 
association. The purpose of this action on the part of the ASHA 
Board was to give its affiliates a voice in determining the policies 
and program of the ASHA and to secure for the Association itself 
the benefits to be gained from broader geographical and organiza- 
tional representation on its governing body 


During the past fifteen months six regions have formed Chapters 
and nominated representatives to the ASHA Board, all of whom 
have now been duly elected to that body. They are: 


Region | (New England Dr. William L. Fleming of Boston 

Region Il (Upstate New York Miss Irma Devoe, Batavia 

Region III New York City and New Jersey Dr. Frank C 
Combes, New York 

Region V (Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia Mr. Roy E. Diek- 
rson of Cineimnati (Nominated) 

Region XIV (Washington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho Mr. Fred 
Scherer of Portland 

Region XV _ (California Mrs. Lowell Bigelow of Los Angeles 
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Social hygiene societies interested in forming Chapters are urged 
to forward to the national office information necessary for formal 
qualification. A memorandum giving details of application procedure 
is available on request. 


National Conference of Social Work Holds 77th Meeting.-Over 
5,600 social workers attended 353 meetings at the 77th National 
Conference of Social Work held in Atlantic City, April 23-28. 
Divided into three major groups, consisting of 6 General Sessions, 
12 topical sections, and 47 associate and special groups, the con- 
ference took as its theme, “Opportunity, Security, Responsibility: 
Demoeracy’s Objectives.” Interest was concentrated primarily on 
professional techniques and methods, with stress on facts. 


A conference feature of special interest to ASHA members and 
friends was the presentation of the 1950 Edward T. Devine 
Memorial Award to Katherine F. Lenroot, Children’s Bureau Chief 
and 1935 NCSW president, in recognition of her efforts on behalf 
of the world’s children, and her unselfish leadership. The Award 
is given annually ‘‘for imaginative and constructive contribution to 
social work.” 


The 78th Conference will again be held in Atlantie City in May, 
1951, with Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statisties, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, presiding, and with Lester B. Granger, 
National Urban League, as President-elect. 


ae 
OBITUARY 


Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, provost of the Los Angeles branch of 
the University of California, and an honorary vice-president of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, died of a heart attack on 
May 6, after helping to fight a grass fire near his beach home at 
Laguna Beach, where he was spending the weekend. He was 67 
years old. 


Of him, the New York Times said: ‘‘ Educator, civie leader and 
public official, Clarence Addison Dykstra was one of those rarities 
in publie life, a political scientist and a good administrator. In a 
46-year career that shifted between classroom and public office, he 
achieved a prominence and success shared by few contemporaries.’’ 


Among his various activities none claimed his interest more than 
those relating to the health and welfare of young people, as he 
repeatedly demonstrated in such posts as the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, his work at U. of C., and his wartime service 
as a member of the Army-Navy Advisory Committee on Education, 
Recreation and Welfare. His social hygiene contributions through 
these and other channels were many and valued. 
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Alabama: Mobile Sets Up Youth Committee.—Following a city- 
wide study by the Council of Social Agencies of ways and means of 
dealing with Mobile’s juvenile delinquency problems, a Youth Com- 
mittee has been formed. Fifty-two organizations are represented, 
including schools, civie clubs, labor groups, welfare agencies, churches, 
courts, recreation groups and others concerned. Five sub-committees 
are set up, as follows: Court and law enforcement; area facilities 
and programs; public interpretation and education; welfare service 
to include family living), and moral and civie development. Social 
hygiene program material is being incorporated into much of this 
effort, and ASIA staff are cooperating. Mrs. Norman Pitman, 
Council Director, is in charge of the project 


Colorado: Denver Public Health Council Celebrates 25th Anniver- 
sary.—The Next 25 Years in Public Health was the subject of dis- 
cussion at the Denver PHC’s Silver Anniversary Meeting on April 6, 
and Dr. Lloyd Florio, head of the Department of Preventive Medicine, 
University of Colorado School of Medicine was the speaker. Among 
the quarter-century high-lights reviewed at the time were the Coun- 
cil’s annual participation in National Social Hygiene Day, special 


study and recommendations for venereal disease control, and co-spon- 
sorship of the well-remembered Rocky Mountain Social Hygiene 
Conference in 1943 


Connecticut Finds Congenital Syphilis Is Still a Problem. Although 
the State of Connecticut was the first to enact legislation calling 
for premarital examinations for syphilis (in 1935) and in 1941 
adopted a law requiring blood tests for syphilis among expectant 
mothers, and although there has been a steady decline in the number 
of cases, the State Department of Health reports that congenital 
syphilis is still a problem here as elsewhere. Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, 
State Commissioner of Health, in the Department’s Weekly Health 
Bulletin, outlines the following steps as important in the further 
reduetion of this enemy of child health and life: 


1. It is necessary for every expectant mother to have early prenatal care, to 
have a standard blood test for syphilis and to remain under medical supervision 
throughout pregnanes 


It is the responsibility of every physician and midwife to see to it that 
a blood test for syphilis is taken within thirty days after the first visit of an 
expectant mother for prenatal eare 


It is necessary that adequate treatment facilities be available for the 
tment of indigent eases unable to afford the services of a private physician. 
ire available in Connecticut and hospital care is provided when 


»s 
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There were only 42 cases of congenital syphilis found among all 
age groups in Connecticut in 1949, but this, Dr. Osborn thinks, is 
42 too many, and urges full cooperation of the people and the physi- 
cians in wiping out this infection. 


Michigan: Wayne County Health Department Reports on Five 
Years’ VD Control Program.—Dr. George Moore, Director of the 
Division of Venereal Disease Control for Wayne County, sends us 
the following interesting report: 


SERVICE TO HALF A MILLION PEOPLE 

The Venereal Disease Division is new, dating its origin from July, 1942. At 
that time, the division was a part of the Detroit Department of Health. It was 
not until January, 1944, that the division finally reached maturity and became 
a functioning integral unit. At this time the unit consists of a medical director, a 
contact investigator, two clerks and a staff of three nurses with a division 
supervisor, This group works together to control venereal disease among approxi 
mately half a million people in the out-county area. Two clinics are conducted: 
one located in the Health Center Building at Eloise to service the west and 
central out-county and the other at River Rouge to include the down-river 
communities. A few cities such as Hamtramck, Wyandotte, Highland Park, 
Dearborn and Grosse Pointe which have their own health departments, maintain 
venereal disease clinies on a part-time basis. The division provides consultation 
service for these clinics. 


FINDING AND TREATING 

Patients seen at the Health Center are derived from a variety of sources. 
Many are industrial referrals, private physician referrals, self-referrals and a 
few come from armed force reports, state reports from other health departments 
and from the Veterans’ Administration. Patients, under strict confidence and 
secrecy, are examined and interviewed thoroughly. A diagnosis is made and 
treatment is recommended. The patient is usually referred to a private physician 
for treatment of this disease. If, however, the patient is found to be medically 
indigent, e.g., unable to pay a private physician, he is either treated at the clinic 
or sent to the Michigan Rapid Treatment Center at Ann Arbor where complete 
facilities are available. Thus, the best of modern therapy insures complete 
recovery. 


Information acquired through the contact interview is utilized to trace down 
the source of infection. This source is examined and treated and more contacts 
are named. Clerks compile the information into a complete system and thus, 
chains of infection can be found and treated before more persons are infected. 
It is estimated that for every case of venereal disease found and treated, three 
others are saved from the infection. All information, of course, is kept in 
confidence and it is the policy of the division never to make a moral issue of a 
ease. The clinic is interested only in finding and treating venereal disease. 


The treated eases are followed for a definite period of time to provide insurance 
against relapse and reinfection. Latest diagnostic methods are utilized, including 
serology tests with titers, spinal analysis, Frei and Ducrey skin tests, complement- 
fixation tests, biopsies, curretage, lymph node punctures, darkfields and culture 
plate s. 


PENICILLIN IS NOT ENOUGH 

Notwithstanding these latest developments in diagnosis, and the appearance 
of the miracle drugs and the more efficient control measures of contact investi- 
gation and contact interviewing, our VD rates have not greatly decreased. 
It is true that there have been one-third less reported cases in Michigan since 
1944 but when the figures are examined closely, we see our errors. Cases of 
primary and secondary syphilis in Michigan 10-19 year olds have increased 
200-300 per cent. Gonorrhea in Michigan 10-19 year olds is 7-9 times as 
prevalent as infectious syphilis. There were 2,000 illegitimate children born 
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in Wayne County in 1948 and divorcee rates are still about 30 per cent of 
marriages. These figures show that good diagnosis, treatment and investigation 
are not enough to control venereal disease. Educational measures must be a 
part of the division's program as well as if we are to eliminate these diseases. 


THE CLINIC'S OPPORTUNITY AS EDUCATOR 

The division role in education has changed with the advent of modern therapy. 
Five years ago, we could administer a few words of reassurance and good-will 
to each patient as he returned to the elinie for weekly injections of arsenic and 
bismuth over a period of a year and one half. Treatment with penicillin requires 
only ten days, thus abolishing patient education in course, hampering contact 
tracing and weakening follow-up. We have, in facet, made almost immediate 
reinfeetion commonplace and put free treatment in the position of subsidiz 
ing venery! 


It is understood that venereal disease is not the major problem that faces 
us—it is only a symbol of deeper problems in our society. These are problems 
of moral degeneration, loose family ties, neurosis, lack of education, or, in 
general, loss of mental health. If an area suffers from poor mental health, then 
rates of promiscuity, venereal disease, illegitimacy and crime will be high. 


It is with this point of view in mind that the Venereal Disease Division 
turns to family and home living programs. By edueating the nursing division for 
this program, by enlisting the resources of the health educator and the psychiatric 
social worker, and with the cooperation of all physicians, plans for building 
better and stronger families can be laid. We shall work through such agencies 
is the newspapers, radio, television, movies, magazines, churches, schools and 
civie groups to eliminate venereal disease, perhaps not in our own generation 
but at least in the next. 


As one phase of the division’s educational program, Dr. Moore 
recently sent the following letter, with ASHA Library Membership 
folders, to 300 physicians and librarians in the county: 


Dear Doctor or Librarian: 

Your reading or waiting room may contain many interesting magazines 
but do you have a publication that represents your own sound ideals? 
If you are not already familiar with the JouRNAL or SociaL HyYGIEene, 
kindly give a few minutes time to the enclosed folders. I am sure that 
you will be pleased to learn that this journal stands for all that you and 
I are fighting for—control of promiscuity (i.e., venereal disease and 
illegitimacy) through stronger family ties, happier marriages, and well 
balanced children. 

Please consider this letter a personal suggestion, not an advertisement, 
is part of the campaign to eliminate venereal disease by making individuals 
free and secure in mental and moral happiness. 

Very truly yours, 
WAYNE COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
David Littlejohn, M.D., Director 
George Moore, M.D., Director 


Division of Venereal Disease Control 


The ASHA Membership Service will be glad to hear from other 
Health Departments who would be interested in undertaking similar 
educational projects. 


Missouri Social Hygiene Association Sponsors Blood-Testing Pro- 
gram.— Mrs. J. Hart Brown, Executive Director of the MSHA, 
writes that the local blood-testing campaign is well under way. 


She says 
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In the St. Louis metropolitan area a ten-weeks program of volun- 
tary serological testing has been arranged by the City and County 
Health Departments and the USPHS under the sponsorship of the 
Missouri Social Hygiene Association. Clinics for drawing the blood 
are located in a large variety of neighborhoods, both Negro and white, 
so that no one group would be singled out as a target. This is an 
outgrowth of the demonstration made by the Missouri Social Hygiene 
Association in which volunteer doctors, nurses, and technicians took 
the blood testing clinics to the doors of the people. 


At the same time, a visual and auditory educational program has 
been lavishly carried on by public health departments through radio, 
television, newspapers, posters, dodgers, car ads, et cetera. The film, 
Feeling All Right, and the four ‘‘sports shorts,’’ have been featured 
in social centers, schools, playgrounds, carnivals, and in ten Negro 
commercial theatres. It is estimated that between sixty and seventy- 
five thousand persons will have seen the films by the end of June. 
Free concerts by the Musicians’ Local No. 197, sponsored by the 
Music Performance Trust Fund, and performances by the children’s 
Drum and Fife Corps have been featured. Five hundred copies of 
the record, That Ignorant, Ignorant Cowboy, have been distributed 
to juke-box owners in the area. 


An immense amount of planning and the cooperation of many 
groups and hundreds of volunteers have gone into the setting-up of 
fifty blood test stations in as many nights. During the month of 
June chest x-rays under the auspices of the Tuberculosis and Health 
Society will be given at the same time as blood tests. 


Results of the first two weeks of campaign: 


Negative Positive Doubtful Total 
Im City ....- — as 632 11 17 660 
In County... os ‘ 505 19 9 533 


New York City Proclaims “PAL Month.”—On behalf of New York's 
Police Athletic League, which each year reached 300,000 boys and 
girls through its recreational program, Mayor William O’Dwyer pro- 
claimed the month of May as ‘‘PAL Month,’’ and urged the support 
of every man and woman in New York City. During the past year 
PAL has operated recreational programs under paid, trained reerea- 
tion directors, in 100 buildings throughout the city. A baseball and 
softball league with 1,350 teams, a winter basketball league with 
697 teams, 125 track meets with 27,000 boys and girls taking part, 
dances for over 100,000 teen-agers, three weeks’ vacation for 500 boys 
at Fox Lair, the PAL Adirondack camp; six-.Fife and Drum Corps, 
choral groups and weekly radio program, are among the year’s 
activities. 


The League is seeking $1,000,000 to continue and expand these 
activities during 1950. General chairman of the campaign is Gene 
Tunney, as well known for his work for youth as for his prowess 
in the boxing ring. City Council President Vincent R. Impelliteri, 
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Police Commissioner William P. O’Brien, and Deputy Police Com- 
missioner James B. Nolan, PAL President, are among those actively 
sponsoring the effort. In launching PAL Month, Mayor O'Dwyer 
said 
‘*The Police Athletic League is reaching children who need it most—the 
ehildren not served by any other organization. Through its youth centers, 
sports tournaments, its playstreets, playgrounds, its summer camp and 
its host of other activities, PAL is not only providing for the leisure 
time of our children, but at the same time it is creating friendship and 
respect for those who enforce the law and thus for the law itself.’’ 


New York State Committee on TB and Public Health Holds Annual 
Conference.—(ilizens’ Services for Public Health and Welfare at 
the Mid-century was the theme of the 1950 Annual Conference and 
susiness Meeting of the State and local committees on tuberculosis 
and public health of the State Charities Aid Association on May 
16-17 at the Hotel Commodore, New York. Of special social hygiene 
interest was the program on Family Life Discussion Groups, as part 
of a session on Special Projects of Current Interest, with Miss Irma 
Devoe, of Batavia, an ASHA Board Member, as leader. 


A joint luncheon session of the Committee and the SCAA on 
May 17 honored Dr. Harry S. Mustard, former New York City Health 
Commissioner, and SCAA Executive Director since January 1. Dr. 
Mustard, speaking on the topic, The SCAA in Health and Welfare, 
announced that a new state-wide program is being set up to aid 
the State Health Department and local communities in establishing 
modern local health departments. The SCAA role is to be educational. 
Oregon Holds Social Hygiene Day Meeting.— Meeting on February 3 
and 4, the Oregon Social Hygiene Work Conference, activated by 
the Social Hygiene Division of the Oregon Tuberculosis Association, 
set as its objective work towards a statement of an ‘‘Oregon Pro 
gram’’ of social hygiene education Four Conference sections 
included: (1) volunteer leaders of parent education and adult leaders 
of youth, with William H. Genne, convener, and Errol Rees, Presi- 
dent, Clackamas County Tuberculosis and Health Association, dis- 
cussion leader; (2) instruetors in publie schools, colleges and 
universities, with Curtis E. Avery, Director, E. C. Brown Trust. 
convener, and discussion leader; (3) professional leaders, counsellors, 
ministers, social workers, with Melvin Murphy, Executive Director, 
Mental Health Association of Oregon, convener and discussion 
leader; and (4) health officers, physicians, nurses, law enforcement 
officers, with Dr. Samuel B. Osgood, convener, and Dr. Stephen E 
Epler, Director, Vanport Extension Center, discussion leader. Nine 
questions were discussed by each section: 

What is social hygiene education? What are the principles of social hygiene 

lucation? W hose job is social hygiene education Is there any order of 
priority in the educational approach What method of approach does this section 
nake to social hygiene education Does it contribute to strengthening family 

fe fre factors lacking in the present program that need more emphasis? 


tre there socially acceptable standards of conduct that make or break family 
Does the a tlined in this tion include a means of motivating 


ct that at ithena family 
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Dr. Ralph G. Ecker of the California State Department of 
Education was guest speaker at both luncheon meetings, and reports 
from the sections were made at the dinner meeting, the general 
assembly and at the final luncheon meeting. 


Pennsylvania: Dr. McFarland Retires as Pittsburgh Health Council 
Head.—Dr. W. W. McFarland, Executive Director of the General 
Health Council of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County for more.than 
twenty years, and an interested sponsor of numerous social hygiene 
projects during that time, has recently retired. No word has been 
received as yet regarding his successor. 


Texas: San Antonio Celebrates Social Hygiene Day in May.— 
What Makes for Good Social Hygiene? was the general theme of 
the Social Hygiene Day observance sponsored by the Community 
Welfare Council of San Antonio on May 9 at the Gunter Hotel. 
Over 500 persons registered for the all-day program, which included 
four sessions under the general direction of Mrs. Martha Zeck as 
Coordinator. A morning session of The Responsibility of Home, 
School and Church was led by Thomas B. Portwood, San Antonio 
School Superintendent, with Major Frederick Zehrer, Director 
Brooke’s Child Guidance Center as Moderator and a panel con- 
sisting of Miss Dorothy Bunyan, High School Counselor; Mrs. Joseph 
T. White, parent; Chaplain Ora J. Cohee, Director, Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and William Hensley, County District Attorney. 
An afternoon session on The Community in Social Hygiene had Dr. 
Charles N. Burrows, Chairman, Trinity University Social Science 
Department, as presiding officer, with Inspector L. D. Morrison, 
Director, Houston Crime Prevention Bureau, as chief speaker and a 
panel of health and welfare officials and workers. A film showing 
supplemented this session. 


High point of the day-time program was the luncheon session, 
with 350 guests hearing Philip R. Mather, ASHA President,. tell 
Why Social Hygiene Is Good Business. Mr. Mather’s talk dealt 
especially with the economic and social wastage from venereal dis- 
eases and other social hygiene problems, and aroused much interest, 
according to newspaper and special reports received. An evening 
meeting on Off the Job Resources in San Antonio closed the pro- 
gram. A panel of representative young people and youth leaders 
furnished discussion for this program, with Col. John R. Gee, 12th 
Air Force Provost Marshal, Brooks Air Base, presiding, and Rabbi 
Sidney S. Guthman giving the invocation. 


The conference was planned and carried out under the general 
chairmanship of Dr. David Jacobson, with the assistance of a com- 
mittee including Mrs. Kennedy Dodds, Miss Ozell Nelms, Mrs. Carl 
Jockuseh, Dr. Charles N. Burrows, Mrs. P. J. Westkaemper, Mrs. O. 
L. Miller, Mrs. Sidney Wiedermann, Mrs. Alton Parker and Mrs. 
Zeck. Whitcomb Allen, ASHA Field Representative for the Southern 
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Area, was actively concerned with the local effort, and ASHA Pub- 
lieations Service furnished an exhibit of graphic materials and pub- 
lications. Newspaper and radio publicity extended the program’s 


influence to the entire city and surrounding area. 


AT THE SAN ANTONIO SOCIAL HYGIENE DAY MEETING 
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Left to right: Mrs. Mitchell, President, San Antonio Junior League 
Dr. David Jacobson, Rabbi, Temple Beth-El; and General Noyes, Com- 
manding Officer, Brooke Medical Center, Ft. Sam Houston 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


BETTY A. MURCH 


Assistant Director, Division of Education and Public Health 
American Social Hygiene Association 


National Council in Family Relations Goes to Denver.—The Council 
has announced that its 1950 Annual Conference will be held at the 
University of Denver, September 5-7, with the program theme, ‘‘ The 
Family Looks at the Expert.’’ Cyril Bibby of England, whose sex 
education books are well known to JOURNAL readers, will be a guest. 

NCFR officers for the year 1950 are: 

President, Ernest G. Osborne; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Emily Mudd, Monsignor 
John O’Grady and Katharine Taylor; Secretary, Lena Levine; Treasurer, Max 


Rheinstein. Editor and associate editor of the Council’s quarterly publication, 
Marriage and Family Living, Gladys H. Groves and Reuben Hill 


National Parent-Teacher Announces New Study Courses.—Com- 
mencing with the September 1950 issue, the National Parent-Teacher, 
official publication of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
will again offer three study courses covering the preschool years, the 
elementary school years, and the adolescent years. The general theme 
of the whole program is Growing Toward Maturity. The preschool 
course will be directed by H. H. Comly, M.D., assistant professor of 
pediatrics in psychiatry, State University of Iowa: the school-age 
course by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, special consultant, Child Study 
Association of America and chairman of the National Committee 
for Parent Education, and the study course on adolescents by Eva 
Hi. Grant, National Parent-Teacher editor, and Ralph H. Ojemann, 
associate professor of parent education at the State University of Lowa. 

The NPT editors urge that leaders planning to use these course outlines be 
sure that subseriptions are renewed well in advance and that orders for new 
subseriptions to begin with the September number are sent in during July or 
\ugust. Address all communications regarding courses to the National Parent 
Teacher, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Connecticut: Family Life Education Seminar in Greenwich.—The 
Greenwich Health Association Social Hygiene Committee, with twenty 
local groups participating, sponsored a thirteen week seminar on 
family life education from February 7 to May 2. Under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Esther Emerson Sweeney, Director, ASHA Division 
of Community Service, discussions on the basic concepts of family 
life in relation to the physical, spiritual, intellectual and emotional 
development of the child occupied the main portion of the program, 
and guest speakers included Dr. Edward Steinbrook, Department 
of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene, Yale University, the Rev. William 
J. Gibbons, 8.J., of the Executive Board of National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, and Dr. Leland Foster Wood, Secretary, Committee 
on Marriage and the Home, Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. 
265 
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The seminar was designed to provide opportunity for agencies 
and organizations to consider how family life education may be devel- 
oped within their own groups. Recordings were made of each session 
and transeripts will be given to those who attended the course 


Mrs. Henry M. Bagley is chairman of the Social Hygiene Com 
mittee, with Mrs. Anthony Lynch, Mrs. Gerald Morgan, Mrs. William 
Hogan and Dr. Joyvee Yerwood as committee members. Elizabeth 
Bronk is executive secretary of the Greenwich Association, which 
has headquarters at 45 East Putnam Avenue 


Iowa: Davenport Holds Parents’ Family Life Institute.—Sponsored 
by the Parents’ Advisory Committee of the Y.M.C.A. Boys Club, 
the Davenport Council of the Parent-Teachers Association and other 
community groups, a four session Parents’ Family Life Institute was 
held at the Madison School Auditorium during April and May. Pro- 
vram fee for the four session was $1.00 per family. 


Topics and discussants were as follows: 


April 20 Harmony at Home. Rev. Alfred 8. Nickless, D.D., First Presbyterian 
Church, Davenport, Iowa 
April 2 The Family and Personality Development. Panel discussion by Dr. W. 
W. Hollander, Psychiatrist; J. C. Bransby, Y.M.C.A.; Mrs. Ruth 
Mayos, Mental Health Center; Mrs. Goldschmidt, Publie School 
Psychologist. Moderator, Louis E. Nelson, Y.M.C.A. Building Boys 
Work Secretary, Moderator 
Sex Education at Home. Dr. Arline M. Beal, M.D., Practicing Physi 
cian and Counselor 
Behavior Problems at Home, Prof. Eris L. Clitheroe, Ph.D., Depart 
ment of Psychology, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


North Carolina: Annual Conference on Marriage and the Family.— 
Under the leadership of Mrs Gladys Ii. Groves and Dr. Reuben Hill, 
the 13th Annual Conference on Marriage and the Family was held 
at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, April 24-26. North 
Carolina College at Durham held its 9th Annual Conference, April 
27-29, on the same subject, with Mrs. Groves and E. Franklin Frazier 


as leaders 


Since the first of these conferences was called by the late Dr. Ernest 
H. Groves in 1934, the program discussions have ranged through 
a wide scope of marriage counseling methodology and problems. The 
138th Conference featured eliniec sessions demonstrating different 


ipproaches to marriage counseling and current methods for evalu- 


ating these approaches 


Diseussants and speakers included Dr David Mace, director of the London, 
England, Marriage Guidance Council and currently a visiting lecturer at Drew 
University; Dr. William L. Kolb, Neweomb College, Tulane University; Dr. Jacob 
l. Zukerman, executive director, National Desertion Bureau, In New York, and 
Dr. Mildred Morgan, Florida State Teacher's ¢ ege 





WORLD NEWS AND VIEWS 


JOSEPHINE V. TULLER JEAN B. PINNEY 
Secretary, Committce on Interna and Director, Regional O flice for the 
tional Relations and Activities, imericas, International Union 
imerican Social Hygiene Assn. against the Venercal Diseases 


News from the United Nations 


Social Commission Considers Far Eastern Bureau.— At the United 
Nations Social Commission’s 6th session a proposal was made for 
the establishment of a Far Eastern Bureau to aid in the organization 
of international efforts to Suppress the Traffic in Persons. This 
proposal was in furtherance of a draft convention on this topic 
received by the Commission last year, and approved by the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly in December 1949. A similar proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a Far Eastern Bureau was formerly made by the League 
of Nations. In considering this current proposal, the Social Com- 
mission decided that radically changing conditions in the Far East, 
make further investigations necessary before action can be taken 
in setting up such a bureau. Meanwhile, the Commission requested 
the Secretary General to consult governments in the region as to 
whether they wished to call a conference to examine the problem 
of traffic in persons. It was also decided to make an expert con 
sultant available in this field to governments in the Far East request 


ing such services. 


Mr. Bascom Johnson, ASHA Senior Legal Consultant, attended 
the Social Commission meetings, representing the International 
Bureau for the Suppression of Traffic in Women and Children, and 
spoke in favor of the adoption of a Far Eastern Bureau. 


World Health Organization 


Dr. Sutter Is WHO Director of Communicable Disease Division.— 
Dr. Victor Sutter of San Salvador, recently Director of the Public 
Health Service of that country, was assigned in May to the post 
of Director of the WHO Communicable Diseases Division and has 
gone to Geneva. The Division supervises campaigns against the 
venereal diseases, plague, malaria, and other diseases. 


United Nations Day 1950.—October 24, 1950 is to be celebrated as 
United Nations Day, it was announced recently by the UN Depart- 
ment of Public Information. It is hoped that individuals, as well 
as agencies and national groups, will start early to plan commemora- 
tion of this event. ‘*‘There Shall Be Peace’’ is to be the theme of 
UN Day, and materials are now being prepared by the UN for 
distribution. Information and materials may be obtained from the 
Department of Public Information, Attention: UN Day Working 
Committee, Room K-208, Lake Success, New York. 
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News from the International Voluntary Agencies 


International Union against VD Assembly Plans.—As announced 
in World News and Views in the April Journat, the IUVD 1950 
General Assembly is to be held in Zurich, July 28 through August 2nd. 
Dr. André Cavaillon, Secretary-General, has announced the following 
program from IUVD headquarters at 25 Boulevard St. Jacques, Paris; 


Friday, July 26th 
Saturday, July 29th Joint Conference of Syphilologists and Pediatricians 
Sunday, July 30th 


Monday, July 3ist Assembly of International Union against the Venereal 
Tuesday, August Ist Diseases 
Wednesday, August 2nd 


|. Health Education 
(a) General Principles of Anti-Venereal Health Education 
Professor G. Canaperia, Italy 
Dr. Fred L. Soper, United States 
b) Methods of Keeping Informed upon Propaganda Techniques Based 
upon the Profound Changes in the Treatment of Syphilis 
Dr. Soper, United States 
To be announced, Poland 
ce) The Problems of Sexual Education 
Professor Sven Hellerstrom, Sweden 
Dr. Gerda Kjeliberg, Sweden 
Venerea! Diseases and Penicillin 
(a) The Use of Penicillin by Mouth 
Dr. Lapierre, Belgium 
(b) Prophylaris of Venereal Diseases and Peniciliin 
Dr. Theodore J. Bauer, United States 
(ce) Penicillin Therapy of Venereal Diseases on Ships 
Dr. E. H. Hermans, Netherlands 
The Problems of Serological Method: Collaboration between the Clinic and 
the Laboratory 
Dr. Dujardin, Belgium 
Dr. I. N. Orpwood Price, England 
Report on the Sexual Behavior of Persons Infected with Venereal Diseases 
Business Meeting, Election of Officers, Committee Reports, et cetera 


The American Social Hygiene Association as the Union’s United 
States member agency, has designated the following persons as mem- 
bers of the USA delegation: 


Chairman: Dr. Bruce P. Webster, Associate Professor, Cornell Medical School, 
New York City; Dr. Rebert H. Bishop, Jr., Director, International Committee 
for the Advancement of Medical Education and Research, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dr. Theodore J. Bauer, Director, Venereal Disease Division, United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C.; Dr. John R. Heller, Jr. (LUVD Technical 
Consultant), Director, National Cancer Institute, United States Public Health 
Service, Bethesda, Maryland; Dr, Franklin M. Foote, Executive Director, National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, New York City; Mr. Warren T. Davis, 
Technical Advisor, United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; 
Major C. M. Eberhart, MC, Department of the Army, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Josephine V. Tuller, Secretary Director, Division of International Activities, 
American Social Hygiene Association, New York City. 


US-Mexico Border Public Health Association Meeting.The Us- 
Mexico Border PHA held its Sth annual meeting at Chihuahua, 
Mexico, April 12th through 14th, 1950. Whiteomb Allen, ASHA 
Field Representative, represented both ASHA and the International 
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Union against the Venereal Diseases at this meeting. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President, Dr. Luis Arriaga Velez, State Health Officer, Chihuahua, Chih., 
Mexico; President Elect, Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, California State Health Officer, 
San Francisco, California; Vice President, Dr. Jose Angulo Araico, State Health 
Officer, Baja California, Mexieali, Mexieo; Vice President, Miss Portia Irick, 
Director, Publie Health Nursing, State Department of Health, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; Secretary, Dr. M. F. Haralson, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
El Paso, Texas. 


In the USA 
Dr. Velarde Addresses New York Social Hygiene Group.—Continu 


ing the series of meetings on international aspects of social hygiene 
sponsored by the New York TB and Health Association’s Social 
Hygiene Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. W. F. Snow, 
the 5th conference of this series, as arranged by Committee Secretary 
Dr. Jacob A. Goldberg, was held on April 12th, 1950. Dr. Jaime 
Velarde Thomé, VD Consultant for the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and former VD Control Officer of Mexico, was the speaker. 


Statistical surveys made by the Mexican Government, in its eur- 
rent program against the venereal diseases, were cited by Dr. Velarde. 
His talk also covered: organization, problems of prostitution and 
venereal disease prophylaxis studies. A question and answer period 
followed. 


Pulbright Scholarship Awards for 1951-52.—Since its inception in 


1948, the Fulbright Educational Exchange Act, sponsored by Senator 
W. J. Fulbright of Arkansas, has made possible an international 
interchange of students and educational facilities without precedent. 


Financed by the use of currencies and credits acquired by the sale 
of war surplus property abroad, the maximum sum available is the 
equivalent of 140 million dollars, to be utilized over a twenty year 
period, 


The program is administered by the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
which carries out its responsibilities in the United States through 
four cooperating agencies: The Conference Board Committee (for 
research scholar and visiting professor awards); The Institute of 
International Education (2 West 45th Street, New York 19, for 
candidates for student awards) ; The U. S. Office of Education (Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for candidates for elementary and secondary school 
teacher awards); and the American Council on Edueation (744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, 6, D. C., for candidates for awards 
in American Schools abroad). 


Invitations to foreign lecturers are encouraged and five new coun- 
tries, Australia, Egypt, Iran, Turkey, and India are expected soon 
to initiate programs. Application forms and programs for Fulbright 
Awards for 1951-52 will be available late this summer. 
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ELIZABETH B. McQUAID 


Editoria 


laststant 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


run AMERICAN FAMILY 4 Facrvual 

BackGoround. Report of the Inter 
Background 
Conferenee on 
1948. U. 8 


1949, 


Agency Committee on 
Materials, National 
Family Life, May 
Government Printing Office, 

457 Pp $1 25 
The National Conference on Family 
Life, representing 125 agencies con 
cerned with welfare of the family, was 
held in Washington on May 5-8, 1948 
rhe general purpose of the Conference 
specifie means by 
family might be 
benefit of its im 
Data 
interdepartment 


was to discover 
which the 
strengthened for the 
dividual 
were prepared by an 
committee of Government 
provide a factual background for the 
deliberations of the 


American 


members and society. 


agencies to 
Conference. 


The section headings of this report 
Basic Family and Pop 
lation Statistics; The Family in the 
American Economy; Education and 
imerican Families; Family Health: A 
Summary of Selected Reference Seri 
ices; Housing for American Families ; 
Legal Status of the Family; 
Waintenance and Social Services to 
Families. This voluminous report can 
serve as an excellent statistical source 
in the several areas covered. It should 
be of special value in college and uni 
versity courses dealing with the family, 
publie health statistics, educational sta 
tistics, and related 


are as follows: 


Income 


areas 


Many aspects of social hygiene in 
terest are to be found in 
ments of the report. On page 33 it is 
indicated that the marriage rate 
during the past seven years has pro 
duced an increased demand for educa 
tion in parenthood and family life. On 
pages 145-148 there is a 
edueational development 
family 


several sx £ 


high 


discussion of 
relating to 
level 


living On the state 


offerings in family life education are 
being expanded through state depart 
ments of health, education and welfare. 
Four state departments of publie in 
struction have specialists im parent or 


family life education on their staffs; 


ipervisors of home 
full time to the 
including those 
public 
secondary 
family life is 
home economics 
departments, although studies, 
health and guidance also 
make contributions. The 
importance of family life education is 
beginning to be recognized by 
administrators. In colleges and uni 
education for family life is 
a recognized part of higher 

There is much additional 
information in this area that 
to educators and social hygiene 


conomics who 


mie 
programs, 
sponsored by the 


their states. In 


omemaking 
for adults, 
schools in 
education for 
centered in the 


schools, 
isually 

social 

education 


important 
schoo! 


versities, 
becoming 
education. 
ean be 
of use 
teachers and administrators. 

legal status of the 
beginning on page 341, much 
information is presented which 
s suitable for use, as well 
Such mat 


Turning to the 
family, 
useful 
classroom 
as for discussion purposes. 
ters as consent of marriage, 
parental health requirements 
marriage license requirements of blood 
, common law marriage, property 
rights, unmarried parents, children born 
out of wedlock, and others of eoncern 
to the social hygiene organizations are 


age of 
consent, 


tests 


also discussed, 


For those who are accustomed to turn 
to statistical tables for information, 
such data in their pro 
activities, the publication is 
recommended. 

Jacop A, 


and w ho use 
fessional 
highly 
GOLDBERG 


SoctaL Bre.oey AND 
Sybil Neville-Rolfe. London, Al 
len & Unwin. New York, Mae 
millan Company 1949, $16 p. 
$4.50. 


WELFARE. By 


says the author in 
study and applica 
ion of the biolog eal seienees directed 
to the development conservation 
of natural resources in the service of 
the human race, to the improvement of 
human quality and welfare, and to the 
clarifications of truth to 


** Social biology ec 
Chapter I ‘*is the 


and 


fundamental 
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which man’s behaviour must be related. 

. Social hygiene as a sub-section of 
biology is concerned with the 
application of the biological sciences to 
the social problems arising out of man’s 
relationship with man.’’ The 11 
Chapters expanding this premise are 
titled: J. Social Biology; II. Values; 
III. The Individual ; IV. Age Cycle and 
Behaviour Pattern; V. Sex Behaviour; 
VI. Family Relationships; VII. Pros 
titution; VIII. Venereal Diseases (By 
A. E. W. MeLachlan); LX. Health and 
Behaviour ; X. Social Work in the Colo- 
nial Empire; XI. Current Problems of 
Social Hygiene. The volume concludes 
with a 75 page Handbook Appendix on 
Social Problems, summarizing the pres- 
ent administrative, social and statistical 
position, edited by Miss Ethel Grant, 
ind a comprehensive Index. 


} 
social 


A pioneer in the field of which she 
writes—her achievements brought her 
the William Freeman Snow Award for 
Distinguished Service to Humanity in 
1941—Mrs. Rolfe is admirably quali- 
fied to give her readers history, trends 
and perspective on events and develop- 
ments not only in England but in other 
lands where she has worked and trav- 
eled. As in her work as a founder 
and Seeretary-general of the British 
Social Hygiene Council from 1914 to 
1944, and in her current post as vice- 
president of the International Union 
against the Venereal Diseases, she turns 
to account a variety of resources drawn 
from her own experience, reinforced by 
that of a diverse group of persons 
and agencies whose opinion and knowl- 
edge bear on the subject under dis 
cussion. Thus Social Biology and Wel- 
fare becomes not only the author’s 
argument for the biological approach 
problems, but a_ reference 
book in which are brought together 
facts not likely to be assembled 
elsewhere. 


to social 


No friend of Mrs. Rolfe’s would have 
been satisfied to see a book by her 
omit her personal story as it relates 
to the matters of which she writes, and 
the Autobiographical Notes which 
preface the book set the stage admir- 
ably for the main text, reminding the 
reader as well that ‘‘every institution 
is the lengthened shadow of a man’’ 

. or woman. 


Jean B. PINNEY 
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Female. By Margaret 
New York, William Morrow 
477 p. $5.00. 


Out of her professional background 
and experience as an anthropologist and 
psychologist, the author of Coming of 
ige in Samoa has written one of the 
comparatively few recent significant 
books on sex. She deals here with our 
changing social, mental, physical, in- 
dustrial and educational mores and 
methods and their effects on our sexual 
mores. First outlining the problems 
under consideration, Dr. Mead tells how 
and why they were chosen, and in her 
second chapter explains How an Anthro 
pologist how her au 


clicks 


MALE AND 


Mead. 
and Company, 1949. 


Writes, showing 
thoring mind clicks, and why it 
so interestingly and usefully. 


When legal marriage is made as easy 
as it is in the United States, great risks 
are inherent. The lack of protection 
given young people as regards life’s 
most important contract is flagrant. In 
her provocative chapter, Can Marriage 
Be for Life?, the writer says, ‘‘ Indi 
vidual choice and the price of the 
marriage license and ceremony are all 
that is required for any two unmarried 
people who are of age (subject to some 
racial bars in some states) to marry 
each other.’’ Some states demand 
blood tests and sometimes there is a 
3-day waiting period—but no other re 
quirements. ‘‘There is no insistence 
that the man have a job or prove he 
ean make a living. There is no re 
quirement that the girl have a single 
skill necessary for home-making. .. . 
Alone, without a single record of the 
other’s past, and without a single so 
cially required guarantee of the future, 
the two are permitted to contract a 
state to which emotionally, as well as 
legally, they are theoretically bound 
for life.’’ 


With her wide knowledge of other 
cultures plus a keen insight into eur- 
rent sexual patterns in the United 
States, Dr. Mead comes nearer rating 
as an acceptable interpreter of sex 
customs and practices than almost any 
other contemporary writer. Hers is 
not the pen of a dogmatist declaiming 
ex cathedra pronouncements. Nor is 
her prose laden with heavy scientific 
terminology. She is, rather, a practi 
tioner of sweet reason—reason that she 
dresses up intriguingly and with taste- 
ful moderation, You ean take it or 
leave it, but this reviewer feels con- 
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fident that you—whoever you are—will 
find in Male and Female a volume we)! 
worth reading and digesting. Dr. Mead 
has come far nearer than most authors 
to attaining the goal she set for herself 

‘*to help us live more rewardingly in 
our own eulture.’’ Her book will go 
much farther toward promoting a gen 
uine understanding of the sexual role 
in life than will any host of tables 
und statisties purporting to summariz« 
sex aberrations 


Ray H, Evexert 


Rurat WeLrare Services. By Benson 
Y. Landis. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1949. 201 p 
$3.00. 


What is a rural social worker?’ Th 
agricultural extension worker, the edu 
eator, the clergyman, and a number of 
other ‘‘generalists’’ may qualify, Dr. 
Landis points out, as well as the more 
specially trained institutional and 
geney worker. This book is intended 
for the first-named group. Their agen 
cies are part of the total rural social 
resources. Their cooperation is essen 
tial. Among the topics considered in 
the 14 ehapters are: Rural Trends and 
Veeds; Evolution of Rural Social Wel 
fave Services; Federal-State Programs 
of Public Assistance; Old-Age and 
Surviwors’ Insurance ; Federal-State So 
cial and Health Services; Red Croas 
Programs; Farmers Home Administra 
tion Programs; Recreation Services; 
Youth Services; Control of Child La 
bor; Social Services under Church 
tuspices; Probation Services; Veterans 
Health and Medical Facili 
ties and Services; and State Organica 
tion and Planning to Meet Future 
\eeds. ‘A selected list of govern 
mental and national voluntary agencies, 
1 bibliography, and a good index make 
ia big and 


iffaira; 


this a real introduction to 
mportant area of life 


Jean B. PINNEY 


Edited 
Hodges. Russel! 
York, 1949, 


Work Yrarnook, 1949 
by Margaret RB. 
Sage Foundation, New 
714 p. $4.50 


The tenth 
useful 


Sona 


this ex 
reference compendium, 


biennial issue of 
tremely 
editions, contains two 
main divisions: Part One made up of 
seventy - nine signed 


and Part 


as 6 previous 
articles or special 


topics, Two consisting of a 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 


HYGIENE 


four-section directory of agencies whose 
programs are described or implicit in 
the articles in Part One. 


The topieal articles range from ad 
ministration of social agencies to other 
services. The agency directory includes 
international agencies, national agen 
cies in the U.S.A., both governmental 
and voluntary, and Canadian agencies. 
An appendix lists as in previous years 
the periodicals issued in connection 
with the various programs, and a com- 
prehensive index rounds out the whole. 
The topical artiele on social hygiene in 
this edition appears over the byline of 
Walter Clarke, M.D., Exeeutive Di 
rector, ASHA,. 


Simultaneously with the publication 
of this issue of the Yearbook it was 
announced that this would be the final 
edition issued, compiled and published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. Hence- 
forth the work will go forward under 
the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that there will be no 
lapse in the publication of this valu 
ible reference work. 


Jean B. PINNEY 


Srupies IN CurLp Development. By 
Arnold Gesell, M.D. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1948. 224 p. 
$4.00. 


While the subjeet matter of this book 
does not relate specifically to social 
hygiene exeept as all life and growth 
so relate, Dr. Gesell’s present volume 
is faseinating not only for the trained 
worker in child life but for all persons 
who were once children, 
colleetion of 
invitation 


The present text is a 


papers prepared mostly on 
The author says 
modestly that the titles offer a rather 


for special occasions. 
startling variety of subjects, but in 
reality the whole text deals with ‘‘a 
single universal theme.’’ Chapter I, 
The Miracle of Growth, ia a classic 
which should be preserved by itself for 
future reference. 


Dr. Gesell’s charming literary style 
idds pleasure to the entire work. 
Jean B. PINNEY 
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BOOKS ON FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


For Parents, Teachers, Youth Leaders, Pastors and Others 
Professionally or Generally Concerned 


UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT GIRL. 
By Grace Loucks Elliott. New 
York, The Woman’s Press, 1949. 
Seeond Edition. 134 p. $2.00. 


Understanding the Adolescent, pub- 
lished originally in 1930 by Henry Holt 
and Company, is reissued without 
change except for the title by the 
Woman’s Press. Written in non-tech- 
nieal language, it considers the prob- 
lems of the normal adolescent girl, 
analyzes them and gives suggestions for 
dealing with them. The book is ad 
dressed to the general reader, whether 
parent, teacher, ‘‘Y’’ worker, or 
adolescent. The final chapter, Adults 
and Adolescents, stresses the need for 
maturity in those who guide youth. 
Faith, integrity, and enthusiasm in 
leaders of youth are prerequisites to 
the serene environment necessary for 
adolescent growth. 

Evizaseri B. McQuaip 


PASTORAL COUNSELING IN FamILy Re- 
LATIONSHIPS. By Leland Foster 
Wood. Commission on Marriage 
and the Home of the Federal Coun- 
ceil of the Churches of Christ in 
America, New York, 1948. 96 p. 
60¢. 


Since Dr, Wood became Secretary of 
the Commission on Marriage and the 
Home of the FCCCA, from time to time 
he has set down for the information 
and assistance of those concerned with 
marriage education the conclusions 
drawn from his continuing experience. 


The present discussion reviews prog- 
ress in a field which is becoming in- 
ereasingly important and in which a 
growing number of pastors and church 
leaders are seeking training. The head- 
ings of the five chapters indicate the 
trend of this useful little compilation: 
Some Types of Cases Which Come to 
Ministers; Identifying Areas in Which 
Domestic Difficulties Arise; Functions 
of Pastoral Counseling ; Suggestions as 
to Procedure in Counseling ; and Help- 
ing Married People Meet Each Other’s 
Needs. 


A carefully selected bibliography 
under the heading, Some Helps for 
Counselors, is an added feature. 

Jean B. PINNEY 


ADOLESCENT PropLems. 466 p. $4.75. 


A Docrok TALKs TO TSEN-AGERS. 
Both by William 8. Sadler, M.D. 
St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, 1948. 379 p. $4.00, 


After hundreds of lectures on the 
adolescent to parents, teachers, school, 
church, health and welfare adminis- 
trators, and to leaders of youth and 
adult elubs, I have come upon a most 
valuable handbook to provide for such 
groups a better understanding of the 
social phenomenon called ‘‘adoles 
cence,’’ Heretofore many authorities 
had to be invoked to present a total 
picture of the period to parents and 
interested individuals. Dr. Sadler has 
culled the best from Hall, Arlitt, Cole, 
Corner, Blos, Brooks, Keliher, Kunkel, 
Thom and Wile, and has added his own 
forty years of experience as a psy 
chiatrist and father, so that here in 
one volume are brought together basic 
and helpful materials needed to under 
stand tha unfolding human being as 
he matures physically, intellectually, 
emotionally, socially, morally and spir- 
itually. The handbook is a _ frank, 
honest, practical positive and scientific 
pieture of the adolescent. 

While perhaps too academic and tech- 
nical for the average teacher and some- 
what above the heads of the majority 
of parents, it is a must for the desks 
of physicians, professors, alert and 
scientifically minded spiritual leaders, 
school administrators, juvenile court 
judges, probation officers, and welfare 
workers. 


The book is divided into six parts: 
Psychological and Emotional Life, 
Home and Family Life, Education and 
Schools, Social and Economic Adjust- 
ments, Sex Problems and Moral Adjust- 
ments, and Abnormalities of Adoles- 
cence. The author provides an excellent 
bibliography for continued reading and 
research, and a good index, 


The companion book, A Doctor Talks 
to Teen-Agers, is a father’s tete-a-tete 
discussion with his sons and daughters. 
While Dr. Sadler’s talk is fatherly, I 


believe that a more ‘‘down-to-earth’’ 
discussion is what the teen-ager expects 
from the doctor. This book is also 
indexed but without a reading list for 
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teen-agers who may want further im 
formation. The range of subjects dis 
cussed in twenty-five chapters deals with 
When I Was Young, A Talk with Boys, 
A Talk with Girls, Your Emotional Con 
flicts, Falling in Love, Whom Shall I 
Marry’, The Master Motive, and many 
other interests of the age. 
SAMUEL TunppBE Roseins, Ep.D 


Lerrers TO Jane. By Gladys Denny 
Shultz. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin 
eott Co., 1948. 224 p. 


This book has meaning for the 
adolescent and his parents who are both 
bewildered by the changing social pat 
tern which seems to have upset the 
code of behavior between the sexes. 


Mrs. Shultz has very cleverly pre 
sented the old values and the reasons 
why they have been aceepted as values, 
in a very modern and persuasive man 
ner. She uses the language and the 
yardsticks of the college woman in a 
series of letters that are mulled over 
and challenged, not only by Jane but 
the girls in Jane's dorm. 


Practically every intimate quest-on, 
such as petting, reasons for retaining 
virginity, birth control, how to handle 
a ‘‘wolf,’’ long engagements, and con 
sequences of an early affair are dealt 
with. All of this material in terms 
that could start ‘‘bull sessions’’ on 
any campus or in any group of young 
adults. It is not often that we find 
this material ‘‘written down,’’ it is 
part of the counse ling method and could 


best be used as a basis for discussion 


As long as so many 
at sea themselves in regard to all that 
pertains to sex and its many manifesta 
tions, books such as this one, will help 
their children to find a better way to 
fulfillment in marriage and family life 

Avousta J. STREET 


persons are au 


CHARACTER AND PERSON 
ALITY By Robert J. Havighurst 
and Hilda Taba New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, In 1949. 315 p 
44.00 


\DOLESCENT 


This is an engrossing report on the 
moral traits considered by 
represe nta 
tive components of moral character 

responsibil ty, loyalty, 
and friendliness 


study of five 
the authors to be the most 
honesty, moral 
conducted bv 
Human 
of Ch 


courage 
members of the Committee on 
Development of the 


igo The repor s based on 


University 
a study 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 


HYGIENE 


of adolescent youths in a fictional mid 
western town, Prairie City, and de 
scribes the interplay of community 
forees and inter-social relationships on 
the development of character traits in 
these young people. The tests em 
ployed were varied and as comprehen 
sive as the seope of the five chosen 
traits permitted. Although regula 
tional measurements were heavily em 
ployed, subjective devices amplified and 
gave substance to findings based on 
reputation, 


One could wish that responsibility 
had been viewed by the investigators 
from a broader base, to have included 
more in the area of responsible atti 
tudes toward the sex endowment. There 
is some legitimate question, too, 
whether friendliness is as much a 
character trait as complex of emotional! 
responses motivated by and condi 
tioned at least in part by ramified 
interpersonal relations. Nonetheless 
this study is important, especially as 
a guide toward some initial character 
assessment and later, deeper evaluations 
in such programs as those conducted 
by group work agencies and by the 
Character Guidance Councils of the 
National Military Establishment. 

Estuer E. Sweeney 


Youtu, MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. 
Prepared for the Canadian Youth 
Commission. The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, 1947. 234 p- $2.00. 


This book is a report of the findings 
of the Canadian Youth Commission in 
reference to one of its main subjects 
of study and investigation, family liv 
ing. Trends in Canadian family life, 
the opinions of young people about 
family life, and economic, community 
educational factors in the im 
provement of family life, all receive 
comprehensive treatment. The recom 
mendations contained in the last part 
of the book are addressed to various 
agencies such as the government, the 
church, the press, and were adopted by 


and 


the Commission. 


‘*The Canadian Youth Commission is 
a private body organized in April, 1943, 
to study the main problems of young 
people between 15 and 24 years of age, 
to draft reports and recommendations 
based on these studies, and to promote 
the aeceptance of recommenda 
th governments and private 
responsibility for 


these 
ns by 


having 


agencies 


’? 


youth 
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BOOKS ON MARRIAGE 


WomeN ts MariraL Conruict. By 
Florence Hollis. New York, Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, 
1949. 236 p. $3.50. 


The study upon which this book is 
based was made originally for a doc- 
toral dissertation at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. The case material was furnished 
by a number of Family Service Asso- 
ciations. The method is, first, a formu- 
lation of certain theoretical causes of 
marital conflict according to Freudian 
concepts. While Freudian thinking is 
followed, the formulations are usually 
in common language rather than the 
technical vocabulary. The reader, how- 
ever, would need to know quite well 
that point of view in order to under 
stand the text. 


Theories thus stated are, for the most 
part, very aptly illustrated as, a second 
step, by ease material. Occasionally 
one feels that the interpretation offered 
to fit the illustration into the theory 
is somewhat questionable. Eight chap- 
ters deal with familiar sources of 
conflict such as excessive dependence, 
rejection of femininity, interfering rel- 
atives, economic factors, ‘‘the need to 
suffer,’’ and parental ties. Each offers 
specific and very practical comment re- 
garding casework treatment of the 
difficulty involved. 


The chapter The Relationships be- 


tween Personality Factors and Sex 
Response is probably of greatest inter- 
est to social hygienists. It supports 
the view that sexual maladjustments 
are commonly a symptom of other mal- 
adjustment. And ‘‘both are sympto- 
matie of general personality diffieul- 
ties.’’ ‘‘In most every case—it was 
found that satisfactory sex response 
coincided with a relatively mature, non- 
neurotic personality and that frigidity 
oceurred in women who were dependent, 
masochistic, masculine or emotionally 
tied to their parents.’’ 


The thesis of one small paragraph 
could be expanded into a book on sex 
education. Its point is that children 
need accurate information about sex 
but most of all ‘‘ parental sanction.’’ 
‘The individual must  ineorporate 
within his own superego—his con- 
the feeling that for him as an 
activity is good rather 


science 
adult sex 


than bad.’’ 


Coneluding chapters deal with treat- 
ment and plead for better training for 
caseworkers in this area. Altogether 
the caseworker will find this an espe- 
cially stimulating and helpful book. 

Roy bh. Dickerson 


Happiness rok HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
By Harold Shryock. Washington, 
D. C., Review and Herald Publish- 
ing Company, 1949. 256 p. $2.50. 


The author deals with marriage as 
a part of normal living and as the 
most intimate of all relationships. He 
emphasizes understanding and writes 
in an atmosphere of reverence for mar 
riage and for the sacred values of 
family life. Many books have discussed 
marriage without much spiritual in- 
sight. This one has the value of a 
deep religious appreciation. It abounds 
in literal quotations from the Bible 
and draws generously upon the writings 
of one author in one of the smaller 
denominations. 


The first three chapters deal with the 
period before marriage, giving counsel 
as to the choice of a life companion, 
dealing with the question of age, thor- 
oughness of acquaintance, suitability of 
man and woman for each other, agree- 
ment in religion, and the importance 
of agreement wherever possible between 
parents and young people as to these 
vital choices. The author offers thirteen 
questions by which the wisdom of any 
particular choice may be attempted. 


From the fourth to the twenty- 
second chapters, the doctor offers advice 
illustrated by concrete cases on such 
matters as planning for and conduct 
ing the honeymoon, physical, mental 
and spiritual harmony, practical good 
sense in establishing the new home and 
growing understanding of each other 
and of their venture in marriage. He 
shows how husbands and wives can 
gradually learn more and more to bear 
their burdens and meet their problems 
together and at the same time to secure 
a rich fulfillment of their hopes and 
dreams in marriage. There is much 
good sense as to the care and training 
of children and youth, the safeguarding 
of health, the building of sound eco- 
nomic and ethical foundations for the 
family and the place of religious faith 
and prayer in the home. 
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Among these short chapters some 
deal with such topies as gaining ma 
turity of personality, mastering our 
moods, harnessing the temper and keep 
ing up matrimonial morale. Whether 
the reader agrees with the author's 
treatment of religious factors or not, 
he will be impressed by the fact that 
this author has pointed out some of 
the genuine religious values in family 
iving. He will also feel that the au 
thor is a man who brings to his task 
 peint of view made up of human 
kindness, charity, wise observation of 
life and the good 


physician 


competence of a 


Le_ANnp Foster Woop 
Charles 
New 


260 p- 


CaNA Is Poreven By Rev. 
Hugo Doyle. Tarrytown, 
York, Nugent Press, 1949 


Many marriage books written by 
clergymen lack essential leavenings of 
poesy and good humor. Father Charles 
Hugo Doyle’s Cana Is Forever pos 
sesses both of these qualities. This 
publication, subtitled Counsels for Be 
fore and After Marriage, uses for its 
continuity tieup the passage from St 
John 2:1-11, depieting the Gallilean 
marriage feast at Cana, the occasion 
for Jesus’ first miracle 


Intended primarily for Catholic read 
rs, the writing adheres directly and 
unequivocally to the dogma and phi 
losophy of that church in such chapters 
with interfaith or ‘‘mixed’’ 
marriages, marriage as a sacrament, 
ind contraception. These sections cite 
the canonical laws and present the rea 
sons for their promulgation. They are 
particularly valuable as references for 
who may be considering mar 
outside of their own faiths 
Catholie or non-Catholic. 


as deal 


those 
riage, 
whether 
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But few more delightful, readable, 
and useful pieces on marriage do’s and 
dont’s ever have been written than 
the author ’s two chapters on The Period 
of Adjustment and Basic Requisites 
for Marital Happiness. Livened with 
apt quotes and his own pertinent but 
always good-natured verbal illustra- 
tions, these two carry sound advice 
not only for married life but for living 
in general. For much of the human 
relations counsel that makes for better 
and longer lasting wedlock is just as 
applicable to all contacts with one’s 
fellow men. 


The sexual aspects of marriage are 
touched on with brevity, wisdom, and 
sanity; Le. sex is not isolated and given 
the over-emphasis accorded in some 
works. It is treated as merely one— 
though an important one—of the nu 
merous factors to be woven into the 
pattern of congenial, worthwhile do 
mesticity. For a comprehensive and 
more explicit treatment of the sexual 
side of marriage, however, we would 
refer to Exner or other authors spe- 
cializing in that field. 


Any marriage counselor whose clients 
come from all population groups will 
find this book an especially valuable 
text for those of the Catholic faith. In 
addition he will get from it a strength 
ened conviction regarding the necessity 
for more and better counseling, and a 
stock of pat observation, definitions, 
and suggestions that furnish both good 
reading and useful advisory technics 
und formulae. We would rate the 
wuthor as a rara avis in his ability to 
be philosophical yet practical. 

Ray H. Everett 


BOOKS ON HEALTH EDUCATION 


By Laurence B. 
Whitelaw Reid 
Edition, 1949. Ap 
New York 


wiry HEALTH 
Chenoweth and 
Third 
pleton-Century-Crofts. 
il4 P anon 


(oMM 


Morrison 


The first and second editions of this 
1934 1941 re 
under the title 
The present title, 


text, published in and 
spectively, appeared 
Community Hygiene 
the authors say, is adopted as being 


more nearly descriptive of the range of 
the current revision, which is extensive, 
including rearrangement of the units 
to give proper emphasis to the various 
topies. These are discussed in 18 Chap 
ters, under the headings: Hygiene and 
Health Education; Health Conditions 
in the United States; Types and Causes 
of Disease; Immunology; Contact In- 
Diseases Spread by the Human 
Usually Contracted 


fection; 


Carrier; Diseases 
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from the Soil; the Belation of Atr to 
Health; Water and Waterborne Dis 
ease; Diseases Spread by Animals; 
Diseases Usually Transmitted by Food; 
Diseases Spread by Insects; Quaran- 
tine, Isolation and Disinfection; Waste 
Disposal; The Accident Problem; Pub- 
lic Health Administration, Vital Statis 
tics, and Difficult Health Problems. An 
up-to-date Glossary and an Index are 
furnished. Over 100 illustrations and 
charts point up the text. Syphilis and 
gonorrhea are given their rightful place 
among diseases spread by contact in- 
fection, their history, characteristics, 
and preventive measures being briefly 
discussed. The book is intended for 
use in college courses in community 
hygiene and health, but ean be read 
and understood by any adult. 
JEAN B. PINNEY 


Frontier Doctor. By Samuel J. 
Crumbine, M.D. Dorrance & Co., 


Philadelphia, 1948, 284 p. $3.00. 


Dr. Crumbine, a pioneer doctor in 
the frontier days of Kansas, and later 
Secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Health and general executive of the 
American Child Health Association, 
chronicles the development of public 
health reforms during a period of more 


than fifty years and despite the opposi- 
tion of officialdom and the unbelievable 


popular ignorance of simple health 


precautions. 


His account is a lively one, full of 
anecdote, revealing the directness and 
commonsense of this man who accom 
plished so much in helping to elimi 
nate syphilis, tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever and other communicable diseases. 
He made war on water pollution, and 
was responsible for the disappearance 
of the common drinking cup and the 
common towel. He made use of slogans 
to eatch the attention of the people, 
slogans that had a popular appeal, 
such as ‘‘ Don’t Spit on the Sidewalk.’’ 


He was among the first to believe 
that public health education, to be ef 
fective, must translate scientific know! 
edge and public health facts into terms 
the average person can understand or 
explain in terms equally simple how 
to apply this knowledge to everyday 
life, and throughout his long and fruit 
ful service to mankind he has con- 
sistently put this belief into effective 
practice. 

EvizapeTa B. McQuarp 
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Your Basy. By Gladys Denny Shultz 
and Lee Forrest Hill, M.D. Gar- 
den City, New York, Doubleday 
and Company, Ine., 1948. 278 p. 
$3.50. 

Written in informal fashion and ad- 
dressed to the father as well as the 
mother, this book covers the period of 
pregnancy, through birth, infancy and 
childhood up to the time for entering 
school. The format is most attractive 
and there is a wealth of illustration, 
both deeorative and practical, giving 
visual instruction in holding, bathing 
and dressing the baby. 


The chapters of the book are ar- 
ranged chronologically, with a separate 
section devoted to a diseussion of the 
particular needs of each month of early 
infancy. The latter part, more general, 
considers the emotional and social de 
velopment of the toddler. There is an 
index and a complete record division 
at the end which may be filled out in 
detail with photographs and facts 
about the development of one child. 


Your Baby should be especially com- 
mended for its insistence that the 
father share actively in the care of 
the baby so that he may understand 
and enjoy his child. 

EvizaBeTH McQuaip 


HeavTuH INgravucrTion YEARBOOK—1949. 
Compiled by Oliver E. Byrd. Fore- 
word by Charles E. Smith. 7th 
Edition. Stanford University Press. 
276 p. $3.50, 


This annual has come to be awaited 
with interest for one reason especially: 
it as nearly reflects current fact and 
opinion as can any yearly publication. 
The 255 articles chosen for eondensa- 
tion (out of 1,643 reviewed, the editor 
says) without exception appeared late 
in 1948 or during the first eight months 
of 1949. Eighty different magazines 
and reports are the source, the JOURNAL 
or Socia, Hygiene being represented 
by a digest of Surgeon General 
Scheele’s February, 1949, Social Hy- 
giene Day address, We Are Moving 
Forward (March, 1949, issue). Much 
space is given this year to the topic 
of socialized medicine as discussed in 
the Congressional Record, the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
and elsewhere. An entire chapter is 
devoted to School Health. Family 
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Health also has a‘chapter to itself, as 
International Health, whieh in 
clades discussion of the British National 
Health Service plan, of socialized medi 
cine plans in Sweden, Denmark, New 
Zealand, Lebanon und the Far East, 
us Well as a review of progress through 
the World Health Organization. 


does 


An Author Index, an alphabe tical list 
of sources, cross-indexed with a Bib 
liography by number, enable the reader 
quickly data on any of the 
data presented, and make this a econ 
book for the 


to locate 


useful reference 
ind health worker 
JEAN B 


tinuously 
student 


PINNEY 


PRENATAL CARE By Ann DelHuff 
Peters, M.D. 76 p. 15¢. 

Db FROM 6 TO 12 ty Marion 
Under the direction of 
M.D., Direetor of 
Research in Child 
Washington, D. C 
A ge ney, Social 
Administration, Children’s 
1949. 4] p. 2¢. 


Louk Cull 
L.. Faegre 
Katherine Bain, 

the Division of 

Development 

Federal 

Seecurt 


Security 


Bureau 


More than nine. million copies of 
Prenatal Care, oldest of the Bureau 
booklets for parents, have been dis 
tributed since it was first published in 
113 The present edition is a 
plete rewrite, up to date in 
The 
Committee 
Few publications offer as much 


com 
every re 
Obstetric 
medieal ae 


services of an 


spect 
Advisory 
euracy 


or wo little 


insure 


money 


BOOKS ON LEGAL AND 


SEXUAL CRIMINAI A Psycno 
ANALYTICAL STUDY By J. Paul 
deRiver, M.D. Springfield, [ilinois, 
Charlies C Thomas, 1949 S04 p 


Pite 


American 


aware of 


During reeent years the 


publie has beeome sharply 


hat seems to be a 


steady increase mn 
crimes arising out of, accompanied by, 
or calminating in sexual violence The 
problems such offenses are 

rgely sui generis and require for ade 
solution the collaboration of 
sociologists, legislators 
ind the legal profession. At least four 

en American jurisdictions have en 
veted special legislation to combat and 
control sexual psychopaths, or criminals. 
And the literature on the subjeet is 


end growing 


raised by 


qunte 
pavchiatrists, 
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No magie formula lies within Your 
Child from 6 to 12——no absolute guide 
of do's and don'ts will steer parents 
along an identical course of child rear- 
ing. Instead, this little publication ex 
plores the rather limited knowledge we 
about a rather neglected 
age period. The aim of the book is 
the achievement of a lively, original 
child not an average child with 
grown-up standards of neatness and 
behavior. 


now possess 


good 


Cooperation in housework activities 
ind less school homework is urged by 
Mrs Faegre, who believes parents 
should aceept the radio and comie books 
as part of the child’s every-day pattern 
ind instead of frowning on 
should work to 


of living, 
entertainments, 
their quality. 


such 
improve 

\ few of the interesting topies dis 
cussed are: What 6-to-12-Year-Olds 
Are Like; How Family Life Is Differ 
ent Today; What Successful Parent 
hood Involves; Home Life as Prepara 
tion for Inde pe ndent Living; Everyday 
Problems: Fears, Worries, Frustrations, 
and Thew Outlets; Children and 
Money; Developing Wholesome Sex At- 
titudes; The Sick Child; and Your Com 
Your Children. 


munity’s Services for 


This is definitely a ‘‘must’’ for the 
parents of the unknown = ‘‘six-to- 
twelver’’ who is still very close to his 
parents and yet is beginning to go his 
own way, seek his own friends, and 
explore his own interests. 

EvizasetTu B. McQuaip 


SOCIAL PROTECTION 


Since the field is new the 
ind methods of approach and control 
already advocated or adopted are still 
largely in the experimental stage. And 
there is relatively little uniformity 
mong them. <As pointed out incon 
trovertibly by Professor Paul W. Tap 
pan, in the issue of the JOURNAL OF 
HyGienNe for November, 1949, 
the psychiatrists do not agree as to 
the nature of sexual psychopathy, or 
even as to whether such a_ specific 
variety of psychopathy in fact exists; 
the statutes differ widely as to under 
lying concepts, remedies and controls; 
ind sociologists are far from certain 
as to the most desirable correetive meas 
ures or institutions. Under sueh cir- 
cumstances any new book likely to shed 
fresh light is sure of a ready weleome. 


measures 
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Dr. deRiver, as Criminal Psychiatrist 
and Sexologist of the Police Depart- 
ment of Los Angeles, California, ap- 
pears to be located in a_ strategic 
position to make valuable contributions. 
His work, in fact, is an excellent case- 
book, containing a series of conerete, 
detailed studies of specific, individual 
offenses and offenders, which illustrates 
clearly and capably the types of sexual 
criminals, or deviates, listed by the 
learned author. One wonders, however, 
what useful purpose is served by the 
inclusion of such an extensive gallery 
of ghastly photographs of the mangled 
victims of the sex criminals discussed. 


Beyond this point the work frankly 
is disappointing. Dr. deRiver has 
missed a golden oppertunity to develop 
his exeellent case collection, by induc 
tive reasoning, into a helpful and much 
needed text. One would like to get 
his ideas, based on his great experience, 
about points as moot as these: what 
causes such sexual deviations; what can 
he done about them from the stand 
point of social protection, both as to 
anticipating their probable commission 
before criminal misconduct actually 
takes place, and as to society's disposal 
of the deviates afterward; what meth 
ods and facilities of treatment of 
offenders seem likely to produce the best 
results? But the author makes no at 
tempt to supply this information. 
Moreover, towards the end, the volume 
abandons all pretence of unity, the 
sexual criminals, as such, being dropped, 
frankly, in the interest of «a long dis 
cussion on The Psychological Aspect of 
Criminal Investigation in general. All 
this is much to be regretted. The re- 
viewer still hopes for the pleasure of 
reading, some day, a genuine and con 
structive text based on Dr. deRiver’s 
interesting cases and advances the sug 
gestion that one be prepared. 

Tuomas A. LARREMORE 
ASHA Legal Consultant 


PRoGkESS Reporr OF THE DELINQUENCY 
Contro. InstituTe. By Dan G. 
Pursuit. University of Southern 
California Press, 954 W. 37th 
Street, Los Angeles. 46 p. 


This report is the result of fully 
years’ planning by California 
peace officers and the U. of 8. C. staff. 
It describes a project unique in edu 
cational institutions, namely a course 
comprising three twelve-week sessions, 


two 
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with a curriculum including study of: 
Social Treatment Aspects of Delin- 
quency Control; Special Police Tech- 
niques; Conditioning Factors in Ju 
venile Delinquency; Administrative 
Aspects of Delinquency Control; De 
linquency Prevention Techniques; Tech- 
niques of Learning and Teaching; 
Legal Aspects of Delinquency Preven 
tion; Clinics in Delinquency Control ; 
Field Work; Public Speaking; Growth 
and Change; Interviewing. 


The course, limited to twenty stu 
dents, is believed by the University to 
be meeting a need for specialized 
training for law enforcement officers 
and others who work with juvenile de- 
linquents and children with problems. 
The Institute weleomes inquiry at the 
above address. 

Paut M. KINste 
The OUTLOOK FOR WOMEN IN POLICE 
Work. Bulletin #231. Washing 
ton, D. C., U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1949. 31 


This publication, designed to attract 
women into governmental agencies for 
erime prevention and law enforcement 
work, succinctly describes requirements 
for entrance, training, earnings and ad 
vancement, as well as gives suggestions 
to those who contemplate entering the 
field. 


It points out that according to U. 8. 
Census figures only about 1 per cent 
of those engaged in law enforcement 
work in the United States are women, 
Of the 3,000 policewomen fully 1,000 
are employed in some 141 cities. Police 
departments in some 29 selected cities 
supplied much of the data relative to 
the outlook for women in city police 
work, 

Paut M. Kinstt 
AND THE STATUTORY Law (in all 
48 states). Part I and Part II 
(being Legal Almanae Series, Nos. 
9 and 9-A). By Robert Veit Sher- 
man. New York, Oceana Publi- 
cations, 1949. 164 p. $2.50. 


This little book represents a valiant 
and partially successful attempt to 
accomplish the impossible, i.e., to eom- 
press into some 164 duodecimo pages, 
in digest form, all the statutory law, 
involving sex, of the forty-eight states 
of the Federal Union. The effort in 
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volved in preparation must have been 
prodigious. Laymen and lawyers alike 
ean secure quickly from this work a 
panoramic outlook over the various 
fields covered. But the view will re- 
main panoramic only, and henee one 
ean hardly rely upon the book heavily 
for extensive campaigning without care 
ful atudy of more detailed section-maps 
of the terrain. Probably compelled by 
considerations of conciseness, the au 
thor has not attempted to supply the 
citations to the numerous statutes di 
ge sted, even though without such ecita 
statutes themselves will be 
relatively hard to locate. And, as he 
admits himself (Part II, p. 41) he 


makes no effort to cover or discuss ‘‘ case 


tions the 


without which no 
body can be sure what any given statute 
has been construed to mean. Hence, to 
the lawyer at any rate, the principal 
value of the work will be to serve as 
a starting point in running down statu 
tory law. As such, the reviewer is 
giad to add the volume to his shelves, 
for use as an elementary, but poten 
tially useful, primary reference book. 
He hopes that when a second edition 
appears that the too-froquent ‘‘ Smart 
Aleck’’ phraseology may be eliminated, 
and that greater may be exer 
cised in restating the language of cer 


or court-made law,’’ 


care 


tain portions of the text not, in his 
opinion, altogether accurate or depend 
able in present form, as in Part II, 


pp. 19-21, for example. Thus modified, 
such second edition will be of even 
greater preliminary assistance to an 
investigator than is the present first 
printing. 


Tuomas A. LARREMORE 


Soca Group Work. Principles and 
Practices. By Harleigh B. Trecker. 
The Woman's Press, New York, 
1M8. 313 p. $3.50. 

It is not more than ten years ago 
that emphasis began to be laid on 
‘*Social Group Work’’ as a method. 
The present book is intended to aid 
social workers and community leaders 
in seeing the objectives and using the 
opportunities of this way of working 
with various selected cross sections of 
the community. 


The structure of the book indicates 
its seope, Part One, entitled Social 
Work Method and Principles, 
includes chapters on Social Group 
Work—A Method in Social Work; 
Understanding and Working within the 
Agency Setting; The Worker in Social 


Group 
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Group Work ; Understanding and Work- 
ing with the Group; Understanding and 
Working with the Individual; The Pro- 
gram Development Process in Social 
Group Work; Writing Records and 
Evaluating Social Group Work ; Under- 
standing and Working with the Com 
munity; Basie Principles of Social 
Group Work; and Frontiers of Social 
Group Work. Part Two, entitled So- 
cial Group Work Practice, includes 
brief experience reports on such pro)- 
ects as: The Teen Canteen Club; 
Trailer Town; The Get-Acquainted 
Club; Veterans’ Social Organization, 
the Newcomers; The Hi-Workers; The 
Junior Co-Eds; The Hospital Discus- 
sion Club; The Employed Girls’ Pro 
gram Council, and The Young Adults. 


An extremely valuable book for the 
beginning group worker, its material 
is presented in logical sequence very 
much as the worker himself actually 
experiences it, and the process records 
and their related discussion questions 
will bring the reader face to face with 
problems as they actually exist in group 
work, 

JeAN B. PINNEY 
BuLWwarKs AGAINST CRIME. National 
Probation and Parole Association, 
New York, N. Y. Edited by Mar- 
jorie Bell, 1948 Yearbook. 359 p. 
$1.50, paper; $2.00, cloth. 
Bulwarks Against 


articles of special 
hygienists. 


Crime has two 
interest to social 


Pages 190-201 contain 


Evelyn C, 


a paper by 
Hyman, Case Supervisor, 
Protective Service for Girls, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Baltimore, 
Maryland, entitled Holding the Promis- 
cuous Girl Accountable for Her Own 
Behavior. This demonstration of the 
casework techniques employed by a 
specialized division of a social agency 
highlights the possibilities for the ex- 
tension of this service into other com- 
munities which do not have it. As 
further background material, an earlier 
report of the same agency, 
Towards a New Way of Life, Mazie 
F. Rappaport (ASHA Pub. A-656) is 
recommended. 


progress 


William L. Feidler in Social Services 
in a Divorce Court outlines the work 
of a pioneer in this field, the Juvenile 
and Domestie Relations Court of Cin 
cinnati. He presents a challenge to 
social hygienists, who have much to 
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contribute in the way of family life 
edueation for the safeguarding of fam- 
ily life, to team up with social workers 
and the legal profession, to work for 
the establishment of socialized courts 
dealing with all aspects of domestic 
relations and particularly those that re- 
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sult in divorcee proceedings. The ree 
ommendations of the American Bar 
Association section in the National 
Conference on Family Life, March 
1948, should be a good companion-piece 
for those interested in this area. 
ALFRED KREECH 


BOOKS ON MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
(Unless otherwise stated, reviewed by WALTER CLARKE, M.D., 


Executwe Director, 


MANUAL oF SERoLOGIC TESTS FOR 
Sypuias. Prepared by Federal 
Security Agency. Washington, 
D. C., United States Government 
Printing Office, 1949. 128 p. 

This manual is a strictly technical 
book giving detailed directions regard- 
ing the required equipment and mate- 
rials for and the steps to be taken in 
performing the eight best known and 
most generally used serologic tests for 
syphilis. It was prepared in the Vene- 
real Disease Research Laboratory of 
the United States Publie Health Serv- 
ice with the assistance of the origina- 
tors of the test techniques described 
in the book. It is intended for the 
use of serologic laboratory directors 
and technicians. 


CLINICAL D1AGNosIs BY LABORATORY 
EXAMINATIONS. Second Edition. By 
John A. Kolmer, M.D. New York 
City, Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
Inc., 1949. 1104 p. text; 108 p. 
index. Iustrated. $12.00. 

This second edition of Kolmer’s ex- 

cellent book presents a large amount 
of new material of interest to physi- 
cians and laboratory workers in every 
field of medicine. The book has been 
thoroughly revised and substantially en- 
larged including many new illustrations. 
Among the new laboratory examinations 
described and evaluated are those re- 
lated to sulphonamide and antibiotic 
therapy, the specificity and sensitivity 
of serologic tests, utilization of cardio- 
lipin antigen in the serologic test for 
diagnosis of syphilis and a discussion 
of the masking or suppression of 
syphilis through penicillin treatment of 
gonorrhea. 


This book is designed for the lab- 
oratory specialist, the practicing physi- 
cian and surgeon, and for students. It 
is beautifully printed and illustrated 
and handsomely bound. It is certainly 
one of the most valuable publications 
in its field. 


American Social Hygiene Association) 


A PROGRAM FOR THE NuRSING PRoFES 
SION. Committee on the Function 
of Nursing. The Maemillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. 108 p. 
$2.00. 

NURSING FOR THE FUTURE. 
Lucille Brown. 
Foundation, New 
198 p. $2.00. 


By Esther 
Russell Sage 
York, 1948. 


A Program for the Nursing Profes- 
sion is the report of a special committee 
which undertook to study the relation 
of the nursing profession to other fields 
of promoting and conserving health. 


Of the seven chapters in the table 
of contents, Chapter VII, Findings and 
Recommendations, summarizes the situ- 
ation. Today’s challenge is indicated 
by the Committee’s estimate that in 
1960 approximately 625,000 nurses will 
be needed. An annual recruitment of 
65,000 new nurses is contrasted with 
an actual 1947 recruitment of 38,000. 
This goal, the Committee concludes, is 
entirely possible if nurses can be as- 
sured of such incentives as shorter 
hours, better pay, differentials in re- 
ward, and social security. 


Nursing for the Future is a report 
prepared for the National Nursing 
Council. The studies of this group and 
their conclusions to some extent parallel 
the program discussed in the first men- 
tioned volume. This text, however, is 
somewhat less specific in some respects 
and in other respects is of broader 
scope. A professional advisory commit- 
tee and a lay advisory committee 
joined in sponsoring the study. 


The chapters include: Extension of 
Health Services, Future Demand for 
Nursing Care, Differentiation of Nurs- 
ing Service According to Function, 
Future Role of the Professional Nurse, 
Education for Practical and Graduate 
Bedside Nurses, Education for the Pro- 
fessional Nurse, and Resources for the 
Future. 
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The current shortage of nurses, esti 
mated at 50,000, makes such studies of 
interest and value to all concerned with 
health problems 

Jean B. PINNEY 


Uxoroey FoR NURSES By Oswald 
Swinney Lowsley, M.D., and 
Thomas Joseph Kirwin, M.D. BSee- 
ond Edition Philadelphia, Lon 
don, Montreal, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1948. 687 p. Illustrated. 
$6.00. 


This readable, well illustrated text 
book, now published in its second edi 
tion, has for five or six years been a 
favorite with nurses in training 
Written by two distinguished urolo 
gists, it is simple, comprehensive and 
practical. 


The firat eleven pages are devoted 
to a brief history of urology. There 
follow chapters describing the instru 
ments and methods of urologic exami 
nations and other procedures. The au 
thors then take up the several parts 
of the genito-urinary and de 
scribe the anatomy, physiology, anoma 
structure, 


system 
lies and diseases of each 
ind the surgical and non-surgical 
treatment of the same. The last two 
chapters are devoted to medicinal 
treatment of genito-urinary infections, 
ind diet in relation to urology. There 
good glossary which student 
must greatly appreciate. 


is 1 


nurses 


gonorrhea are dealt 
anatomical structures 
treatment of 


and 
under 
medicinal 


Syphilis 
with both 
ind = =sunder 
nfections 


This 
or the 
tended 


book is 
group for 
that is student 


heartily recommended 
which it is in 
nurses. 


pek Syreuiis. By Dr. Erich 

terlin, Berliner Medi 
Verlagsanstalt G.m.b.H. 
Illustrated. 


ATLAS 
Langer, 
zinische 
193 P 


it is noteworthy that the German 
publishers are once more beginning to 
hooks in the traditional 
before the Hitler 
scientific endeavors, 
The above-mentioned book is a collee 
tion of reproductions in black and 
white of photographs of the lesions 
of syphilis, preceeded by 31 pages of 
description of the course, diagnosis and 
this written by 


medical 
style of the 
regime corrupted 


welie 


days 


treatment of disease, 
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Dr. Erich Langer, Professor of Derma- 
tology at the Free University in West- 
ern Berlin. One weleomes this evi- 
cence of reviving interest in scientific 
medicine. 


or HEALTH. 
L. Corwin. The 
emy of Medicine 
Public Health, 1947. 
The Commonwealth 
196 p. $2.50. 

This small volume, to quote from 
the foreword, ‘‘contains the quintes 
sence of the papers and discussions at 
the Institute on Publie Health held at 
the New York Academy of Medicine, 
April 1-3, 1947, as a part of the cen 
tennial celebration of the Academy.’’ 


ECOLOGY Edited by E. H. 
New York Acad 
Institute on 

New York, 
Fund, 1949. 


This reviewer had the privilege of 
attending all of the sessions, and reealls 
with a thrill the high quality and stimu 
lating character of the discussions. <A 
glance at the program, the titles of 
which constitute the chapters of this 
book, will indicate the broad range 
and the diversity of fields in public 
health embraced in the Institute: 
Genetics and the Public Health; Mater 
nal Health; A Problem in Preventive 
WVedicine; Animal and Insect Reser 
voirs of Disease; Climate, Geography, 
Disease; Realities in Preventive 
Trends in State and Local 
The Hospital Survey 
Act and a Nation 
Health Program; The Prepara 
tion of Professional Workers in the 
Field of Public Health; Education of 
the Layman in Health Responsibilities. 


and 
Paychiatry; 

Health Service; 
and Conatruction 


Wick 


; 


In the sense that ecology is concerned 
with the balanee of forees resulting 
inter-action of man with his en 
vironment this pocket-sized volume 
edited by Dr. E. H. L. Corwin, con 
veritable tour de force of 
these aspects of modern public health 
theory and practice. Ecology may be 
thought of as relating either to the 
individual or to the community. As a 
basic discipline in publie health, it has 
i special value because of its concern 
with environmental influence on the 
group or population. Outstanding ex 
fields of social biology, 
publie health and clinical medicine have 
material of interest to 
and public health 


from 


stitutes a 


perts in the 


contributed 
every physician 


worker. 
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A noteworthy feature of the material 
is that each chapter of the volume is 
a composite of presentations and dis- 
cussions by individual participants 
which, by hard work and skillful edit- 
ing, have been distilled into brief pages 
packed with solid information. The 
result is a small, readable volume which 
deserves a place in every bookshelf 
or library concerned with preventive 
medicine. 

THEOpORE ROSENTHAL, M.D. 


Tue DEPARTMENT or HEALTH, CITY OF 
New York, 1941-1948. 365 p. 


Submitted to Mayor William O’Dwyer 
by Dr. Harry 8. Mustard, Commissioner 
of Health of the City of New York 
at the time, this report, the first issued 
since 1940 when wartime conditions 
made a yearly report impracticable, 
covers the period from 1941 to 1948. 
Divided into three sections, the first 
one concerns activities up to 1947; the 
second, activities during 1948, and the 
third, vital statistics in tabular form 
for 1947 and 1948. An appendix gives 
budget allowances and expenditures, a 
brief history of New York City public 
health from 1800 to 1940, and a list 
of officers. 

EvizabeTH B. McQuaiw 


MANIFESTATIONS OF INTEKNAL 
DisoxDERS (Dermadromes). By 
Kurt Wiener, M.D., Dermatologist, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. C. V. Mosby Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 1947. 690 p. 
$12.50. 


This handsomely printed and copi- 
ously illustrated book intended for the 
dermatologist, internist and general 
physician deals with many internal or 
systemic diseases which have skin mani 
festations. Included are such condi 
tions as tuberculosis, leprosy and 
rheumatie fever. One is surprised not 
to find syphilis included since it is par 
excellence an internal disease which 
usually, at one stage or another, in 
volves the skin. The author explains 
the omission by pointing out in the 
preface that syphilis constitutes an en- 
tire major ‘‘ division of medicine’’ and 
that it could not be adequately dealt 
with in one chapter. This is true but 
the same may be considered true also 
of tuberculosis which is dealt with 
quite extensively. 


SKU 


In spite of this disappointing omis 


sion, Dr. Wiener bas written and the 
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publishers have produced an excellent 
text of value to physicians generally. 


Sex Variants. By George W. Henry, 
M.D. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., Med 
ieal Book Department of Harper 
& Brothers, New York, London. 
1130 p. Illustrated. $8.00. 


This large book presents the sex his- 
tory of eighty men and women whose 
patterns of sexual behavior do not 
harmonize with those generally accepted 
by society and which, to the extent that 
they bear no relation to the pattern 
necessary for reproduction, may - said 
to be biologically abnormal. 


The detailed personal histories will 
prove useful to psychiatrists and to 
other professional people who deal with 
sex variants. The book is not reeom 
mended either by the author or the 
reviewer for general reading. 


The study upon which this book is 
based was made under the auspices 
of the Committee for the Study of Sex 
Variants, Inc., which ineludes in its 
membership well known psychologists, 
physicians, psychiatrists, sociologists 
and penologists. More than six years 
were devoted by the author to the col- 
lection and analysis of the case histories 
and to the study, in great detail, of 
the physical and mental characteristics 
of each subject. It is evident that 
the author and the sponsoring com- 
mittee have made an important con- 
tribution to scientifie knowledge re 
garding a very knotty problem. 


PSYCHIATRY IN GENERAL Practice. By 
Melvin W. Thorner, M.D., D.Se. 
W. B. Saunders Company, Phila 
delphia and London, 1948. 659 p. 
$8.00. 


Among the many books on psychiatry 
and mental health which are appearing 
these days this work of Doetor Thorner 
is distinguished by several special 
characteristies. First, the author uses 
little of the jargon which has grown 
up among psychiatrists and which is 
so little understood by professional 
colleagues in other fields of medicine 
that it constitutes a barrier to com 
munication. Doetor Thorner uses terms 
which are generally understood by all 
medically trained people and if he finds 
it necessary to use a psychiatric term 
he defines it clearly. Seeond, he ex 
plores the physiologic approach to 
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mental disease and frequently points 
out that in this field of medicine, as 
in others there are wide areas which 
must be labelled ‘‘unknown.’’ A third 
distinguishing characteristic is the use 
of many case histories to illustrate the 
types of mental disturbances with which 
the book deals These life histories 
bring into sharp focus not only the 
patient’s deviation from the normal 
but, what is quite unusual and illumi 
nating, the relations of the patient's 
family and friends to him from child 
hood on. Since mental cases do not 
exist in a vacuum but in relation to 
their total environment, this is an im 
portant recognition of an _ essential 
truth necessary for understanding men 
tal disease. 


The book has 


acteristica. It 


other valuable char 
deals less with the 
categories of mental 
than with types of people and how 
they react. Intelligent People, Dall 
People, Unhappy People, for example, 
are the titles of some of his chapters. 


classical diseas 


Although the book is addressed to 
general practitioners, any intelligent 
reader can understand it. It is highly 
recommended to physicians, nurses, so- 
cial workers and all others whose in 
terest and educational! level are suffi 
cient to stimulate a scientific approach 
to mental disease. 


VARIATIONS IN IMMUNITY TO 
Syrumsas. By Chester North Fra 
zier, M.D., and Li Hung-Chiung, 
M.D. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. 122 p. 
$2.50 

This interesting monograph deals 
with the similarities and differences of 
syphilis as it develops in Chinese, 
white American and Negro American 
people. The data for the study were 
drawn from adequate samples of popu 
lations in Peiping, China, and Balti 
more, Maryland. 


RACIAL 


Various factors, in addition to race, 
such as climate and nutrition, are con 
sidered, but their influence on the mani 
festations of syphilis in a given people 
is not clarified. One of the interesting 
factors which seems to the authors to 
have a bearing on the preponderance 
of clinical manifestations is ‘*‘ femak 
ness’’ and ‘‘maleness.’’ There is evi 
dence to show that the more a race 
approaches the general physical char 
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acteristies of the female, the less severe 
are the depredations of syphilis. The 
authors pomt out that Chinese people 
well illustrate this point. 


However, syphilis varies in the three 
races under consideration not in the 
kind but in the frequency of its clinical 
manifestations. All have skin and 
skeletal lesions, all, central nervous 
system involvement, all suffer from 
eardiovaseular syphilis. There are, how 
ever, differences in the frequency of 
these lesions in Chinese, white people 
ind Negrot 8. 


This book well repays careful reading 
recommended to all students 
of syphilis. Some of the oldest errone 
ous conceptions about syphilis are 
swept away and replaced by accurate 
supported by statis 


and is 


information well 


tieal data. 


Diseases. By James 
Maemillan & Co., Lon- 
York. Second edi- 
$4.50. 1949. 


This excellent account of gonorrhea, 
syphilis and other venereal diseases, 
so-called, is brought up to date, in 
this seeond edition, so far as practicable 
considering the rapid advances in med 
ical research during the last few years. 
The deseription of the common clinical 
manifestations of the venereal diseases, 
the account of diagnosis and the com- 
ments on treatment are brief and ex 
cellent, with the qualification that a 
good deal of the treatment is already 
out of date, at least from the point 
of view of American physicians. 


VENEREAL 
Marshall 

don and New 
tion. 345 p. 


Tue 


So far as therapy is concerned, it is 
almost impossible for a book to present 
the latest, accepted methods of treat 
ment. By the time a manuscript has 
been converted to book form it is 
already out of date in certain respects. 


This is true of the present volume. 
Thus, there is no mention of procaine 
penicillin and little about P.O.B. for 
therapy of syphilis or gonorrhea al 
though in practice, at least in the 
United States, these preparations are 
now widely used in the treatment both 
of syphilis and gonorrhea. The treat- 
ment of granuloma inguinale with 
streptomycin is not mentioned, although 
this preparation has apparently proved 
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its great superiority over all other med- 
icaments for the therapy of this disease 
so often highly recaleitrant to older 
forms of treatment. Comparatively few 
American physicians continue to include 
tryparsamide among the arsenicals to 
be used in the treatment of neuro- 
syphilis. It is perhaps significant that 
50 pages are devoted to the older forms 
of treatment and only 10 pages to 
penicillin treatment of syphilis. 


It is evident that, good as a book 
may be-—and this is an excellent text 
for general practitioners and students— 
dependence must be placed on the eur 
rent medical journals rather than on 


books for current information regard- 
ing the therapy of the venereal diseases. 


The book is copiously illustrated in 
black and white and in color plates 
ind has an adequate index. 


Year Book or DERMATOLOGY AND 
SypHtLotocy. Edited by Marion 
B. Sulzberger, M.D., and Rudolf 
L. Baer, M.D. The Year Book 
Publishers, Ine., Chicago, Tll., 1948. 
560 p. Illustrated. $5.00. 

This is the 1948 edition of a well 
known and highly regarded member of 
the Year Book series which have often 
been reviewed in these pages. The 1948 
edition reports important developments 
in our knowledge of all of the venereal 
diseases except gonorrhea. The mate 
rial on dermatology is, of course, pre 
ponderant and this Year Book is 
designed primarily to assist dermatolo 
gists in keeping up-to-date. 


CuiunioaL Practice IN INrecrious Dis 
EASES. By E. H. R. Harries, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Lecturer, Royal College 
of Physicians, London, and M. Mit 
man, M.D., F.R.C.P., Divisional 
Medical Officer, Public Health De- 
partment, London. 3rd Edition. 
FE. & 8S. Livingston, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, 1947. 679 p. with index. 
Illustrated. $6.00. 

This eminently practical work covers 
the field of ‘‘infectious diseases’’ as 
that term is commonly used in Great 
Britain. It is the sort of book every 
health officer and general practitioner 
would like to have at hand for ready 
reference. The medical student hoping 
to master the essential knowledge re- 
garding the common ‘‘catching’’ dis 
eases will find Harries and Mitman a 
good and practieal guide. 
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It is to be noted, however, that the 
British conception of what to inelude 
under infectious diseases is quite dif- 
ferent from that commonly aceepted in 
the United States. For example, this 
book does not mention syphilis or tuber- 
eulosis. It is the opinion of this re- 
viewer that one of the disadvantages 
under which public health work is car- 
ried on in Great Britain is that several 
of the most important and prevalent 
communicable diseases, namely, the 
venereal diseases and tuberculosis, are 
separated from other infectious diseases 
not only in their medical books but 
also to a large extent in their public 
health administration. This, of course, 
is not the fault of the authors of the 
present volume but is a condition to 
which they perforce were obliged to 
adapt themselves, 


Like most books by British medical 
writers, Clinical Practice in Infectious 
Diseases is written in lucid, readable 
style. The publishers have turned out 
a handy and well printed volume. 


DIAGNOSIS BY LABORATORY 
A Working Manual of 
Clinical Pathology. By James C. 
Todd, M.D., Late Professor of 
Clinical Pathology, University of 
Colorado School of Medicine; Ar 
thur H. Sanford, M.D., Professor 
of Clinical Pathology, Mayo Foun- 
dation, University of Minnesota 
with the collaboration of George 
G. Stilwell, M.D., Division of Clin- 
ical Laboratories, Mayo Clinie. 
Philadelphia, Pa., W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1948. 954 p. with index, 
Copiously illustrated. $7.50. 


This is the eleventh edition of this 
work, the first edition having appeared 
nearly forty years ago. 


CLINICAL 
MerTuops. 


Laboratory procedures are of para- 
mount importance in the diagnosis and 
in evaluating the results of therapy of 
all venereal diseases. Only with the aid 
of a good laboratory service can med- 
ically sound eare be given to the 
individual patient. Such services are 
equally basic to a seientifie public 
health attack on these highly prevalent 
infections. 


Since its first publication Clinical 
Diagnosis by Laboratory Methods has 
been a standard work in its field. The 
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present edition has been thoroughly dealing with venereal diseases. The 
revised and brought up-to-date. Every book is copiously and beautifully illus 
reliable laboratory procedure commonly trated, handsomely printed and bound. 
used in the study of syphilis, gonorrhea, The index is adequate. Each chapter 
ehaneroid, lymphogranuloma venereum, includes numerous references. This is 
granuloma inguinale is described in ade the sort of book every physician, health 
quate detail. The chapters on miero- officer and laboratory worker would like 
scopic examinations and on serodiag to possess and a copy might well be 
nosis are especially valuable to the placed in every venereal disease clinic 
physician and the laboratory technician and rapid treatment center. 








THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL HYGIENE AS PERMANENT 
REFERENCE MATERIAL 


(In case your library cannot supply the JOURNAL, ask for the Association's 
Classified List of Pamphlets and for special bibliographies which list reprints of 
most important recent articles, available for 5 or 10 cents each.) 


VOLUME 35 (1949) 


No. 1—New Year's Number—/iow Far Have We Come? How Far Have We 
to Go? A Thirty-five Year Progress Report, President Philip R. Mather . 
Psychiatric Factors in Social Hygiene Problems: Social Hygiene—A Psychiatric 
Viewpoint, Brian Bird ... A Psychiatric Approach to the Treatment of Promis 
ewily (excerpts from the full report of the same name), Dr. Benno Safier et al. 

The VD Patient as Delinquent, Leslie E. Luehrs. 


No. 2—Progress in 1948— New Approaches to Old Objectives, the Association's 
Annual Report, Walter Clarke, M.D. . . . Social Hygiene, the Citizen, and the 
United Nations; how the American Social Hygiene Association provides a two- 
way channel between the American public and the UN international program. 


No. 3—Thirty-sixth Anniversary Number—Presentation of the William Free 
man Snow Award for Distinguished Service to Humanity to Mrs. Frances P. 
Bolton .. . Mra. Bolton’s address, 4 New Day in Health and Welfare... We 
Are Moving Forward, a Social Hygiene Day Progress Report on VD Control, 
Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele ... Proceedings of the 36th Annual Business 
Meeting 


No. 4—A Progress Report in the Case of the People vs. the Prostitution 
“Racket”"—An Open Letter to the American Public ... The State of the Union 
Regarding Commercialized Prostitution, a 1949 Summary by the ASHA Division 
of Legal and Social Protection . . . Nevada Outlaws Houses of Prostitution, 
Thomas A. Larremore ... Milestones in the March Against Commercialized 
Prostitution, 1946-1949 . . . The World Situation with Regard to Prostitution. 


No. 5—Mutual Responsibilities of the Community, the Armed Forces and the 
Serviceman, proceedings of a panel presentation by officers of the Armed Forces 
as a part of the 1949 Social Hygiene Day meeting in Washington, D. C. on 


February 


No. 6—A Number on Family Life Education, and the 16th Annual Library 
Number What Are We Educating for Marriage’, James H. 8S. Bossard.. . 
Home Builders Are World Builders, Leland Foster Wood. . e Family Life Edu 
cation { Suggested Program, Ralph G. Eckert The Responsibility of the 
School for Sex Education, Perry Dunlap Smith . . . Education and Guidance 
Relating to Marriage and Family Living, Jacob A. Goldberg . . . Matrology and 
Patrology as a University ¢ ree, Alma Nemir, M.D... . The ‘‘What-When 
and How'’ of Sex Education in Schools: A Social Uygiene Day Socio-Drama .. . 
Reviews on Books of General Interest, Sex Education, Marriage and Family 
Relations, Health Education, ’ nf nt, Legislation and Social Protection, 

oe pepo " , 
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CONTENTS OF RECENT NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 
(Continued) 


No. 7—“Red Feather” Number—-New York City Moves Against VD, an informal 
report on an intensive education campaign, November-December, 1948, Theodore 
Rosenthal, M.D. and A. A. Brown ... Ten Principles of Contact Interviewing, 
N. J. Fiumara, M.D. . . . What the Medical Social Worker Learns from the 
Patient, Virginia Frum. 


No. &—Sex Offenders and the Law—The Sexual Psychopath—A Civie-Social 
Responsibility, A Discussion of Definitions, with Comments on Existing and 
Needed Legislation and Treatment Resources with a Chart of Administration 
of Laws on the Habitual Sex Offender for 14 States, Paul W. Tappan. . 
Women Sex Offenders in the New York Courts, Bascom Johnson. 


No. 9—Social Hygiene Day Number—Marriage Education in the Colleges, A 
Summary Report of a study conducted under the joint auspices of the National 
Council on Family Relations and the American Social Hygiene Association, Henry 
A. Bowman ... Venereal Disease Control in the Health and Moral Welfare Pro 
gram of the United States Navy, William J. Dougherty, Commander, MC, USN. 


VOLUME 36 (1950) 


No. 1—International Number— Proceedings of the First Regional Conference in 
the Americas of the International Union Against the Venereal Diseases, held 
in New York, October 23, 1949. Remarks by the Chairman, William F. Snow, 
M.D....The WHO Expert Committee on Venereal Infections, John F. 
Mahoney, M.D. ... WHO VD Activities, 1947-1949, Thorstein Guthe, M.D... . 
The Second World Health Assembly, E. Gurney Clark, M.D... . VD Control in 
the Rhine River Valley, William A. Brumfield, Jr.. M.D. ... The Union’s Twenty- 
sizth General Assembly: with Program, List of Delegates and Resolutions 
Adopted, Edward H. Hermans, M.D... . Report of the Regional Office for the 
Americas, Jean B. Pinney . . . International VD Activities of the U. 8. Public 
Health Service, Theodore J. Bauer, M.D. 


No. 2—Legal and Social Protection—The State of the Union Regarding Com 
mercialized Prostitution: A Ten-Year Survey (Chart) ... Social Hygiene and 
the Police: Introductory Remarks, Walter F. Anderson ... The Function of the 
Police in Venereal Disease Control, John A. Chisholm ... Army Policies and 
Practices Relating to Elimination of Social Conditions Adversely Affecting Serv 
ice Personnel, Col. Francis E. Howard . . . Cooperation in VD Control, Charles 
A. Higgins. 


No. 3—Thirty-seventh Anniversary Number Presentation of the William 
Freeman Snow Award for Distinguished Service to Humanity to Major General 
Irving J. Phillipson ... The Armed Forces and Social Hygiene: the Character 
Guidance Program in Action, Chaplain Charles I. Carpenter . . . The Role of 
Voluntary Social Hygiene Agencies in the World Health Organization Program 
to Fight Venereal Disease, John F. Mahoney, M.D... . Proceedings of the 37th 
Annual Business Meeting ... The Men and Women Who Guide ASH A—Photo- 
graphs of Officers and Board of Directors, 


No. 4—Sexual Behavior—How Shall We Define and Motivate What Is Accept- 
able? Proceedings of a Panel Discussion Held at the 37th Annual Meeting and 
Social Hygiene Regional Conference of the ASHA in New York, February 1, 
1950 . Introductory Remarks, Frank J. Hertel . . . 4 Comparative Anthropo- 
logical Approach, George Peter Murdock . . . Viewpoint of the Mental Hygienist, 
Luther E. Woodward . .. Religion as a Force for Sex Morality, Rev. William 
J. Gibbons . . . Philosophical Considerations, Frederick deWolfe Bolman, Jr. 


No. 5—The Common Ground in Education for Family Life-—A Symposium on 
Points of Agreement and Emphases among the Three Major Religious Faiths: 
Introduction, Ernest G. Osborne . . . Religion as a Family Foundation-stone, 
L. Foster Wood ... The Jewish Tradition in Family Life Education, Albert 


A. Goldman ... Viewpoint of a Catholic Layman, Edward B. Lyman. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


As usual, the JourNav will suspend publication during the months 
of July, August and September, the next issue to appear in October 
As indicated below, this and subsequent numbers will be under new 
editorial management. Miss Eleanor Shenehon, Director of the Wash- 
ington Liaison Office, will serve as Acting Editor, with Miss Harriett 
A. Seantland, Acting Director ASHA Public Information and Pub- 
lications Service, as Managing Editor. As JourRNAL readers know, a 
Special Committee on Publicity and Publications is now studying 
current periodical needs in the social hygiene field, and any change in 
publication policy will doubtless be announced shortly 





A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO JOURNAL READERS 


As indicated above, the undersigned completes her duties 
as Editor of the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL HYGIENE and the SOCIAL 
HYGIENE NEWS with this month's issues. Eighteen years ago ‘ast 
January, as she settled uncertainly into the editorial chair, she said: 
All the former occupants have been of more than ordinary stature, 
and the present incumbent finds their shoes embarrassingly roomy 

However, the good-will going with the job was fortunately 


built on the same generous scale. Such growth as the novice has 
made towards measuring up to requirements has been due largely to 
the patience, quidance and cooperation of those who have criticised, 
yntributed and helped generally in the effort to make the Associa- 
tion's periodical publications reflect social hygiene trends, news and 
pinion, and in taking leave, she asks the privilege of saying here a 
heartfelt ‘thanks.’ To the Association's Officers and Directors, who 
have shown such understanding interest in publications problems, 
pecial thanks are due. Acknowledgment is made especially to the 
Committee on Public Information and Publications, which has served 
faithfully as the Editorial Board. And to the Association's staff and 
the incoming editors greetings, qood wishes and the best of luck 
for the future 
JEAN B. PINNEY 
Fairwood Farm 
Vorrisville, Vermont 
June 10, 1950 
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